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PREFACE 


J °HE subject-matter on the following pages 
claims to be a pretty exhaustive narrative of 
the Past and Present Story of one of the most inter- 
esting parishes — Crichtoun —in the Metropolitan 
County of Mid-Lothian. It is, to a great extent, a 
combination of wide research and pleasant conversa- 
tions with many of the oldest residenters in the Parish. 
Although great pains have been taken to ensure 
accuracy in relation to the concatenated facts ; yet, 
notwithstanding all his care, the writer is fully 
aware that errors may be detected by readers whose 
knowledge of Crichtoun Parish is more matured 
and extensive than his own. He is not a native of 
the Parish, but the first two decades of his life were 
passed in its immediate neighbourhood; whilst 
now, in the evening of his days—when the story was 
written—the little Tyne, at Ford, is the only dividing 
line between him and the subject of his narrative. 
This is the writer’s apology for writing the story of 
“ Crichtoun: Past and Present.”’ 

The study has been a pleasant pastime. The aim 
of the writer, in compiling the “ story,’’ was simply 
to give to the parishioners of Crichtoun a know- 
ledge of some of the outstanding characters who have 
acted the véle of the dramatis persone upon the stage 
of its history ; and an account of its scenes, where 
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they reside, together with their associations—scenes 
amid which many of them have been brought up; 
and through which they move to the daily routine 
of duty. But the tourist and the antiquarian also 
may find much on the following pages to satisfy 
their individual tastes, as Crichtoun Parish is brimful 
with “ memories ’’ of undying interest. 

As to “ aids,”’ the writer has to acknowledge his 
obligations to Sir Walter Scott’s ‘“ Provincial Anti- 
quities ” ; Hew Scott’s ‘‘ Fasti” ; Sir John Sinclair’s 
‘Statistical Account of Scotland’’; Anderson’s 
“Scottish Nation” ; Brown’s ‘Annals of the Dis- 
ruption”; Schiern’s “‘ Bothwell” ; Carrick’s “ Around 
Dalkeith.” Also to the Rev. Adam W. Fergusson, B.D., 
Glasgow ; William Pringle, Esquire, Crichtoun 
Schoolhouse; the late Mr James Simpson, Pathhead ; 
and others. 


MARMION COTTAGE, FORD, DALKEITH, 
March 1911. 
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INTRODUCTION 


RICHTOUN is one of four parishes (Inveresk, 

Cranstoun, Crichtoun, Fala-Soutra) situate on 
the eastern frontier of the county of Mid-Lothian 
and bordering on the shire of Haddington. Some 
of the most varied and interesting of the ‘‘ memories ”’ 
associated with the Tyne Valley circle around its 
ruined castle and old collegiate church—now the 
Parish Church—which was originally dedicated to 
St Mungo, the patron saint of Glasgow. It is one 
of the few pre-Reformation sanctuaries still extant 
in Scotland. Both of those structures, rising “‘ on 
the steep of the green vale of Tyne,’ owed their 
origin to Sir William Crichtoun, better known as the 
first Lord Crichtoun, who, in 1446, was raised to the 
peerage under that title. The honour was accorded 
him for the services he rendered to the State as Lord 
High Chancellor of Scotland. 

This illustrious statesman ‘‘ made ”’ history during 
the reign of the second James (1437-1460). In 
the earlier part of a glorious career, not unsullied, 
however, by doubtful and dark deeds, Sir William 
Crichtoun attended the Scottish Court while James I. 
was detained as a State prisoner in England. He 
was one of the delegates despatched to congratulate 
that monarch on the occasion of his marriage with 
the Lady Jane Beaufort. When the “ Poet King ”’ 
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returned to Scotland in 1423, Crichtoun became his 
Lord High Chamberlain. 

With the exception of Inveresk, the Parish of 
Crichtoun is second to none of the above-mentioned 
parishes as a theatre of stirring events connected 
with the Past. These for the most part circle 
around 


“The mighty mass that could oppose ; 
When deadliest hatred fired its foes, 
The vengeful Douglas bands.” 


Besides, its associations with the powerful House 
of Douglas, Crichtoun joined in the “ universal wail”’ 
consequent on ‘‘ Dark Flodden.’’ Adam, the second 
Earl of Bothwell, who owned the Castle, fell amid 
the carnage of that fatal field. He died on Flodden, 
by his sovereign’s side. It also had associations 
with the beautiful but unfortunate Mary Stuart, 
and the infamous James, fourth Earl of Bothwell, 
her third husband. 

Crichtoun has no Roman remains such as are to be 
seen within the precincts of its seaboard neighbour, 
Inveresk ; but it can boast of antiquities far more 
remote than the time of Cesar’s legionaries’ occupa- 
tion of North Britain. The “ British camp” at 
Longfaugh, with its vallum still pretty entire ; and 
the “‘ Pict’s House’ on Crichtoun Farm—probably 
the only antiquity of its kind south of the Forth— 
are objects specially interesting to the antiquarian. 
In the matter of “‘ Folk-lore,”’ too, the Parish of 
Crichtoun is by no means destitute. True, it has 
got no legendary tales ; but tradition links its Castle 
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and Cakemuir Tower, Ford House and the Tyne 
Valley with the beautiful Mary Queen of Scots and 
the “ Bonnie Prince Charlie,’ two of the most 
interesting and romantic but ill-fated members of 
the Royal House of Stuart. Much interest also 
attaches to “the green vale of Tyne ”’ from the fact 
that the alders which grew in rich abundance there 
were cut down to furnish charcoal for the manu- 
facture of gunpowder during the Napoleonic wars at 
the beginning of the last century. None of these 
alders now overshadow “the sluggish mazes of the 
Tyne’’; but that they once flourished in great 
luxuriance upon its banks, and the use to which 
they were put, invests the Parish of Crichtoun with 
a halo of abiding interest. They are thus referred 
to in ‘‘ Marmion ”’: 


‘** And far beneath where slow they creep 
From pool to eddy, dark and deep, 
Where alders moist and willows weep, 

You hear her streams repine.”’ 


Crichtoun Parish is now comparatively obscure. 
Its industries, save those of farming and fruit- 
growing, are dead. Still its natural beauties and its 
glorious past never fail to attract the tourist and 
satisfy the tastes of the most enthusiastic antiquarian. 
An examination of its Castle will show that on its 
exterior, at least, defence has been necessarily more 
considered than elegance. It is in the interior of the 
court, or quadrangle, that taste has been chiefly exer- 
cised. There the walls exhibit the finest carving in 
stone cut in facets. But, what between time and 
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vandalism, little of the beautiful, within reach, has 
been spared. However, 


““ Not wholly yet hath time defaced 
Its lordly gallery fair ;: 
Nor yet the stony cord unbraced, 
Whose twisted knots, with roses laced, 
Adorn its ruined stair.” 


An interesting fact connected with the old Kirk 
of Crichtoun is that it has during its history, from the 
date of its foundation, in 1449, witnessed the per- 
formance of public worship according to the usage of 
three different establishments—Roman Catholicism, 
Episcopacy, and Presbyterianism. This church in- 
ternally is plain ; but, since the work of renovation, 
in 1898, it has ranked as one of the cleanest of country 
kirks in Scotland. On the north side of the chancel 
is a small locker, said to have been used in bygone 
days as a press or cupboard where the communion 
vessels were kept. 

A more recent interest, attaching to the Parish of 
Crichtoun, is due to the fact that most of the scenes 
in Annie S. Swan’s well-known story of ‘‘ Carlowrie ”’ 
and its characters have a connection with it. 


Crichtoun: Past and Present 


CHAPTER I 
THE TOPOGRAPHY OF CRICHTOUN PARISH 


RICHTOUN was originally a barony. The 

name was afterwards transferred to the parish. 
It may, probably, be a corruption of Caer-ric-ton, 
the stone place of the Ric-ton or rich land. Its 
orthography has varied at different times. Accord- 
ingly, we meet with Krektun (1250) ; Krethtown 
(1337) ; Creigchton (1367); and the modern forms 
of Crichton and Crichtoun. Crichtoun is now the 
popular spelling. It means a “ border or boundary.” 
No satisfactory reason can be assigned for that 
etymon unless it refers to the position of the Parish 
as situate on the eastern frontier of Mid-Lothian. 
But the same may be affirmed of the parishes of 
Inveresk, Cranstoun, Fala, and Stow. Crichtoun 
is environed by Cranstoun, Humbie, Fala, Heriot, 
and Borthwick. From Borthwick it is separated 
on the whole of its western boundary by the Tyne. 
In shape Crichtoun somewhat resembles a much- 
spread-out isosceles triangle whose base is the Tyne. 
Its greatest length from Ford, on the north, to Heriot, 
on the south, is fully five and a half miles; while its 
extreme breadth from below Crichtoun Manse, on 
the west, to Costerton, on the east, measures about 
four and a half miles. The superficies of the Parish 
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of Crichtoun extends to nearly 4000 imperial acres, 
of which five-sixths are well adapted for tillage, 
having a rich, deep soil capable of producing heavy 
crops. The remainder consists of a somewhat 
clayey bottom overgrown with mosses of various 
species. Numerous belts of firs, which give a 
sheltered appearance to the whole district, encircle 
the more elevated parts of the Parish. Crichtoun 
is wholly drained by the Tyne as its entire surface 
lies upon the east slope of the most southerly part 
. of the watershed of that stream. This river has its 
origin in a small lake, in Middleton Moor, in the 
parish of Borthwick. Shortly after leaving its 
debouchure its main artery nears the southern 
extreme of the west boundary of Crichtoun, along 
which it sluggishly meanders, northward, to the 
Lothian Bridge, at Ford, where it enters the parish 
of Cranstoun. Its chief tributaries from the interior 
of the Parish are the Dreepie, Cakemutr, Salter, 
Fala-Dam, and Costerton burns. 

- The surface of Crichtoun cannot be said to be 
undulating. It consists rather of a succession of 
small plateaus which rise, gradually, from the bed 
of the Tyne to the heights of Saughland. Crichtoun, 
though it contains much valuable timber, is not so 
well wooded as the adjoining parish of Cranstoun ; 
and so it lacks the sylvan beauties of the latter. 
Nevertheless, it can boast of many shady nooks and 
romantic walks ‘‘ impervious to the sun.” 

Anyone desirous of studying the physical features 
of Crichtoun Parish could not do better than place 
himself upon the southern outskirt of the Roman 
Camp, above Southsyde. From that vantage-point 
he would see almost its entire area spread out, as a 
map, before him. The landscape, as seen from 
thence, is one of marked beauty. Right in front, 
across the Valley of the Tyne, the eye of the spectator 
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takes in all the well-wooded as well as the more open 
parts of the whole Parish. Before him are the 
gradations of plateaus already referred to—the grassy 
Slopes of the “‘ green vale of Tyne,” covered with 
bracken which the ploughshare has never disturbed— 
the depressions of the watercourses—the fruitful 
fields, in spring all “‘ dressed in living green,’’ and in 
autumn waving with the yellow grain—and many 
other physical features which conspire to enrich a 
landscape worthy the admiration of all who have 
the opportunity of looking upon it from the old 
Roman Camp. 

Apart from natural beauties the ‘‘ wandering eye ”’ 
of the spectator sees other objects well fitted to 
interest him. On his extreme right, rising from 
“the steep of the green vale of Tyne,” is the huge 
pile of Crichtoun Castle: 


““ A mighty mass that could oppose, 
When deadliest hatred fired its foes, 
The vengeful Douglas bands.”’ 


This building, of the feudal age, is associated with 
many notable events in the general history of our 
country. A little to the east of it, with the village 
of Crichtoun in its rear, stands the ancient Church 
of Crichtoun, a small but venerable edifice in the 
usual form of a cross surmounted by a low and 
truncated belfry. Adjoining it is the Manse, em- 
bosomed in trees. At a short distance south-east 
of the Castle may be recognised the somewhat 
imposing structure of Crichtoun House. Its sur- 
roundings are perfectly open, so that it is seen to full 
advantage. This dwelling may have been the 
mansion of the proprietor of the Crichtoun Estate 
after the Castle ceased to be inhabited. In support 
of this opinion the point of the road, leading to it, 
which runs off the Lauder turnpike is still known as 
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the “‘ Laird’s Entry.”’ The structure belongs to the 
seventeenth-century style of architecture, and is 
built after the angular plan. Doubtless it was 
erected when the angle turrets and other symbols 
of the Castle had been abandoned. Crichtoun 
House is a good example of the plain Scottish 
mansion designed after one of the traditional plans 
and retaining only the features required at the 
period. Over the entrance doorway—which was 
originally in the staircase turret—was inserted a 
small window to lighten the lobby and staircase. 
Above it was a panel which, doubtless, once con- 
tained the ‘armorial bearings’’ of the proprietor. 
The building is now occupied as a farmhouse ; and 
its chief entrance has been removed to its south 
side. There is a sundial, in a very peculiar position, 
on the sill of one of the first-floor windows. It is 
the only example of an ornament of that kind, so 
placed at the time of the erection of the dwelling, 
and forming an integral part of it. Crichtoun 
House garden is said to have been the first, in 
Scotland, laid out in the French style. 

On the extreme left of the landscape, as seen b 
the spectator from *“‘ Cesar’s Camp,” is the hand- 
some five-arched Lothian Bridge, erected in 1832. 
It is 32 yards long and about 80 feet in height 
to the top of the parapet. This substantial and 
beautiful structure spans the Valley of the Tyne, 
and connects the Parish of Crichtoun with that of 
Cranstoun. About two hundred yards from its 
south end starts the somewhat serpentine-shaped 
village of Pathhead. Southward from Crichtoun 
House, in the neighbourhood of Longfaugh, may be 
descried a British Camp whose vallum is still very 
distinct. 

Deep down in the Valley of the Tyne and in the 
extreme north corner of the Parish, but not seen 
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from “ Cesar’s Camp,” is Ford House. It was 
formerly the mansion-house of an estate now par- 
titioned between Prestonhall and Vogrie. It is 
the same type of dwelling as Crichtoun House; and, 
as it appears from a date cut in the outer facing of 
the sill stone of one of the windows, the year of its 
erection was 1680. Ford House is said to have been 
built by Fraser of Lovat, by whom it was sold to one 
Burt. The entrance doorway is in the staircase 
turret, where it always has been. It is a good 
example of the seventeenth-century architecture, 
and occupies a warm and sheltered position on the 
right bank of the Tyne. 

Other objects on the panorama of the topo- 
graphy of Crichtoun are its farmertes which here 
and there dot the landscape; and the extinct lime- 
kilns of The Hope, Currie Lea, Crichtoun. These, 
as seen from a distance, have all the appearance of 
feudal ruins. 

The lands of Crichtoun Parish, of which, as already 
noted, five-sixths are arable, comprise the farms of 
Pathhead Parks ; Turniedykes ; Currie Lea; Crich- 
toun Mains; East Crichtoun,;, Tynehead; Cake- 
muty, Saughland; Crichtoun Dean; The Hope; 
Longfaugh; Whippielaw; part of the estates of 
Whitburgh and Costerton; the market garden of 
Currie Lea; a portion of the market garden at 
Ford ; and the Glebe. The obsolete farms of Routing- 
Hill and Old Crichtoun Dean are respectively incor- 
porated with Saughland and Crichtoun Dean. 
The remainder embraces the uncultivated ground 
around Crichtoun Castle, and some waste limestone 
quarries. The population, in 1901, was 810 souls. 
Crichtoun Parish contains the villages of Pathhead 
and Crichtoun; part of the village of Fala-Dam, 
and part of the post office village of Ford. There 
are also a few hamlets. 
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Pathhead is built on both sides of the Edinburgh 
and Lauder road. It is almost equidistant from 
these two places. Pathhead is fully half-a-mile 
in length. It is a clean and tidy village, with a 
population of over 400. In recent years it has been 
greatly beautified by the planting of trees in front of 
the houses, and the encouragement given by the 
superior—Henry Burn Callander, Esquire, of Preston- 
hall—to the villagers to cultivate flower-boxes on 
their window-sills and plots by the sides of their 
doors. Pathhead has in no way increased in size, 
during the past half-century, although it has much 
improved in appearance, the original low, one- 
storeyed red-tiled houses having, in many instances, 
given place to more substantial and tastefully built 
dwellings, some of them two or three storeys in 
height, and covered with slate roofs. Crichtoun was 
formerly a place of some importance, with a popula- 
tion of about 150 souls. It exists now only for the 
accommodation of the employees on Crichtoun 
Mains Farm. 

At the beginning of the last century the Valley of 
the Tyne was a perfect copsewood of alders and 
willows. Sir Walter Scott, in “Marmion,” graphically 
pictured that stream meandering sluggishly onwards 
“‘ where alders moist and willows weep.’’ However, 
the “ alders and willows ”’ are now things of the past. 
During the Napoleonic wars, alders, all over the 
country, brought a high price to be used as charcoal 
for the manufacture of gunpowder. Then the 
Crichtoun alders were removed; and the Valley 
since has been under natural grass and brackens. 
It is now likely to remain in that condition. Sir 
Walter, when he wrote his “ Provincial Antiquities,”’ 
cherished the hope that the proprietor would replace 
the copse by more permanent plantations. This has 
not yet been done. So the Tyne weirdly glides 
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along through the open “from pool to eddy dark 
and deep.” In dealing with the topography of any 
considerable district it is customary to give some 
account of its Flora, Fauna, Avifauna and Geology. 
But as Crichtoun Parish has nothing special pertain- 
ing to these subjects, beyond what is common to 
Mid-Lothian, generally, it is needless to enter into 
any detailed description of them here. 

The population of Crichtoun decreased very much 
during the second half of the last century. In 1851 
it numbered 1387. At the rgoz census it stood at 
810; and in 1911 at 735. 

Crichtoun Parish is traversed by many good roads, 
the upkeep of which is supervised by the Mid- 
Lothian County Council. They are included under 
the Galawater District, and are as follow:—(1) The 
Edinburgh and Lauder turnpike, which runs south- 
ward from the middle of the Lothian Bridge to 
Fala-Dam Burn, a distance of nearly four miles. 
This is a fairly good cycling route. (2) The Fala- 
Dam Road, about a mile in length, branches off it 
at Crichtoun Dean. A walk of one and a half 
miles, by Turniedykes, along. (3) The Crichtoun 
Road, which leaves the Lauder turnpike at the 
foot of Pathhead, brings the traveller to Crichtoun 
village. From thence it is continued to Tynehead, 
a further distance of fully two miles. A branch way 
of half-a-mile from the village leads to Crichtoun 
Church. Crichtoun Road is also well adapted for 
cycling in its entire stretch. (4) Crichtoun Church 
and Manse Road leaves the Lauder turnpike at 
the “Laird’s Entry.’ It extends fully a mile 
and terminates at Crichtoun village. (5) The 
Longfaugh Road, from near the Magazine to the 
Crichtoun Road, 1s a little over one mile in length. 
(6) The Tynehead and Hayfield Road, running by 
Saughland between the Lauder turnpike and Tyne- 
head Station, has a stretch of almost two and a half 
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miles. (7) Cakemuir Road, from near Saughland 
to Cakemuir Castle, is barely a mile long. (8) The 
Costerton Road, from the Lauder Road to the bound- 
ary of the Parish, is about a mile and a half in length. 
(9) The Dreefie Road, from Ford to the Crichtoun 
Road, extends to about one-third of a mile. It 
took its name from Dreepie, a hamlet—now extinct— 
which stood by the side of the Crichtoun Road. 
(10) ‘‘ The Path,” also from Ford to the foot of Path- 
head, measures one-third of a mile in length. From 
it the village of Pathhead takes its name. 
(rr) Short sections of the Lzons’ Gate and Collie 
Raw roads are in Crichtoun Parish. The only 
built bridges are the Lothian Bridge and Ford 
Bridge. The others are for the most part simply 
culverts. 

A section of the Waverley Route (N.B.R.) tra- 
verses the mutual boundary between the parishes 
of Crichtoun and Borthwick, in the neighbourhood 
of Tynehead, where is a station. 


CHAPTER II 
THE PROPRIETORS OF CRICHTOUN PARISH 


HESE were numerous. It is very doubtful, 

however, if the Crichtouns of that ilk owned 
the lands of the Parish, at the time, when the 
written records of the House of Crichtoun first 
appear, upon the page of history, in the reign of 
Malcolm III. (1056-1093). The earliest authentic 
notice of the Crichtoun Family’s connection with 
their possessions, in Mid-Lothian, dates no further 
back than the end of the fourteenth century or 
towards the beginning of the fifteenth. Then a 
Sir John de Crichtoun obtained a charter of those 
lands from Robert III. (1390-1406). 

Though belonging to an ancient and honourable 
race, the Crichtouns were content to remain long in 
the ranks of the lesser barons. But the floodtide 
of their opportunity flowed and gave them such a 
“heeze’’ as lifted them into a position which 
ultimately rivalled that of the highest nobles in 
the kingdom—the Douglases not excepted. The 
family at the time when David I. ascended the 
throne (1124), seems to have attained to some 
importance, as Thurstanus de Crichtoun was a 
witness to the charter granted by that monarch, in 
1128, for the erection of Holyrood Abbey, the Monas- 
tery of the Holy Cross. A William de Crichtoun, 
designated Dominus de Crichtoun, occurs in the 
Lennox Chartulary about 1240. His son, Thomas 
de Crichtoun, figures in the Ragman Roll, as one of 
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the mean-spirited and unpatriotic barons who swore 
fealty to Edward I., at Norham Castle, in 1296. 
By his wife, Eda, this Thomas had three sons. From 
William, the second of these sons, was descended 
Sir Robert Crichtoun de Sanquhar, who signalised 
himself at Lochmaben, against the Duke of Albany 
and the Earl of Douglas, when they invaded Scot- 
land, in 1484. For that act of gallantry he was 
created a peer of Parliament, under the title of Lord 
Sanquhar, by James ITI., in 1487. He died in 1502. 
Sir Robert became the ancestor of the Earls of 
Dumfries, which peerage is now merged into the 
Marquisate of Bute. Though they enjoyed respect- 
able honours, towards the close of the fourteenth 
century, the lairds of Crichtoun were still reckoned, 
at that time, as belonging to the class of the lesser 
barons who were not entitled to the rank of the 
higher nobility. 

None of the above-mentioned members of the 
House of Crichtoun—with the exception of Siv John 
de Crichtoun, who obtained the charter from Robert 
III.—had any vested interest in the Parish which 
now bears their name. Instead, therefore, of 
trying to find an explanation of its etymon on some 
imaginary hypothesis as formerly mentioned, it 
may suffice, in the absence of real certainty, to 
affirm that Sir John de Crichtoun conveyed his name 
to the lands, by the Tyne, he held in fief of the crown. 
Sir John was the father of the distinguished Szr 
William Crichtoun, Lord High Chancellor of Scot- 
land, who raised the family of the Crichtouns to 
honour and distinction. He appears to have been 
one of the first laymen, in Scotland, who rose to a 
position of eminence rather from political than 
military talents. Sir William flourished in the reigns 
of James I. (1406-1437) ; and his successor. (1437- 
1460) ; “a period fertile in strange turns of fortune 
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of which our imperfect records present only a 
dubious story.” A personage of great and com- 
manding abilities, Sir William Crichtoun had an 
early connection with the affairs at Court. He was, 
however, somewhat crafty and unscrupulous ; while 
his treatment of certain members of the House of 
Douglas, was a dark stain on his otherwise unsullied 
reputation. But, in justice to him, we ought to say 
that he was a true patriot and the friend of civil 
liberty. He stood outside the circle of the ambitious 
nobles whose aim, at that time, was the overthrow 
of the Scottish monarchy. Along with some other 
barons this gifted statesman, in 1423, proceeded to 
Durham to bring back James I. from his long 
captivity in England. In the following year took 
place the coronation of the ‘“ Poet King.’”’ Then the 
laird of Crichtoun had the honour of knighthood 
conferred upon him, besides being appointed one of 
the Royal Chamberlains. After the cruel assassina- 
tion of James I., at Perth, in 1437, Sir William 
Crichtoun, at the instance of the Estates of the realm, 
was made Lord High Chancellor; and, as such, he 
became the virtual ruler of the kingdom during the 
minority of James II. His feuds with Sir Alexander 
Livingston, who had the custody of the young prince ; 
his hatred of and treachery to the powerful House 
of Douglas, are well known facts of history. For 
faithful services rendered to his country—especially 
in securing Mary of Gueldres as the bride of his 
youthful king—Sir William was raised to the 
peerage, in 1445, under the title of Lord Crichtoun. 
He died in 1454. The following portraiture of this 
consummate statesman, according to the manners of 
the age, is from the pen of Sir Walter Scott :—““ He 
was cautious without timidity and enterprising 
without rashness ; seldom failing in any of his plans 
and was always able to extricate himself from their 
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more perilous consequences. But we are compelled 
to record that this sagacious statesman was as 
destitute of faith, mercy, and conscience, as of fear 
and of folly.” 

After the demise of the great Chancellor the lands 
of Crichtoun passed to his eldest son, James, who 
became the second lord. He was knighted, by the 
““ Poet King,’’ on the occasion of the baptism of the 
prince, afterwards James II., known in history as 
“the fiery-faced.’”’ He married a daughter of the 
Earl of Moray with whom he obtained the barony 
of Frendraught, an extensive property in Banffshire. 
Under the designation of Siv James Crichtoun of 
Frendraughi he held the office of High Chamberlain 
of Scotland from 1440 to 1453. His death took 
place in 1469. He left three sons, the eldest of whom, 
William, succeeded to his honours as the third Lord 
Crichtoun. That nobleman was attainted, in 1483, 
for taking part with the Duke of Albany in a rebellion 
against James III. With him fell the famous 
House of Crichtoun ; and, as the direct line of the 
distinguished Chancellor, it never rose again. So it 
perished in its fall and the patrimony, by the Tyne, 
became finally alienated from its possession. 

Upon the forfeiture of the last Lord Crichtoun 
his lands were gifted to Siv John Ramsay, a minion 
of James III., and one of his favourites. Ramsay 
was amongst the proscribed by Archibald, Earl of 
Angus—who bore the sobriquet of ‘‘ Bell the Cat ’— 
to suffer death by hanging over Lauder Bridge. 
However, he managed to escape the halter by leap- 
ing on horseback behind the King and clasping him 
round the body. Probably, too, his youth saved 
him. Ramsay was afterwards called to Parliament 
as a peer, under the title of Lord Bothwell, and made 
Treasurer of the Kingdom. But his honours in these 
respects, were transient. The collapse of his patron, 
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on the field of Sauchieburn near Stirling in 1488, 
brought round the irretrievable ruin of the minion. 
Ramsay was proscribed, forfeited, and exiled. He 
died in the year of Flodden, 1513, after having 
proved himself a traitor to his country. With the 
disgrace of Ramsay the patronage of Crichtoun passed 
to Patrick Hepburn, third Lord Hales of Hales 
Castle, Haddingtonshire, who was created Earl of 
Bothwell. Through him it ultimately came into 
the possession of the infamous James Hepburn, 
the fourth earl, and husband of Queen Mary. His 
connection with the lands of Crichtoun ceased by a 
doom of forfeiture, dated 29th December 1567. 
This was some months after his flight from Carberry 
Hill and the surrender of Mary on the Ridge of 
Cousland. The sentence of outlawry against the 
murderer of Darnley once more vested the patronage 
of Crichtoun in the crown. 

James VI. afterwards conferred it on Francis 
Stuart, Earl of Bothwell, son of the Prior of Colding- 
ham, who was an uncle of the King. Stuart was a 
great believer in the occult sciences. These so turned 
his brain as to make him foolish enough to consult 
with wizards and witches to bring about the death of 
his patron and cousin, James VI. For that folly he 
was forced to flee the country. But, despite his 
avowed faith in necromancy, Stuart was not equal 
to the occasion of turning stones into bread; and 
so this once haughty and self-possessed laird of 
Crichtoun became the victim of destitution upon a 
“foreign strand.’’ The next to hold, in possession, 
the Tyne lands was a “ kinsman of the bold Buc- 
cleuch.”’” However, Charles I. (1624-1649) soon 
after impolitically assigned them to Francis Stuart, 
son of the expatriated earl, a step which alienated 
from himself the friendship of the powerful Dalkeith 
House. A son of this Francis Stuart, who fought 
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at ‘‘ Bothwell Brig’ as a common trooper, was the 
prototype of Sir Walter Scott’s character, Bothwell, 
in “Old Mortality.’”” The extravagance of Stuart 
rendered him insolvent, which ultimately brought 
the demesne of Crichtoun to the ‘‘ hammer.” 

Henceforth the patronage of the Parish changed 
from nobles to commoners. Then, as in the previous 
periods of its story, it witnessed wondrous vicissi- 
tudes. Sir Walter Scott, in his ‘“ Provincial Anti- 
quities ’’’ says: | 


“When fortunes began to be acquired by 
commerce, properties situated like Crichtoun, in 
the county of Edinburgh, changed owners with a 
frequency which surprised and somewhat scandalised 
the gentry of the more remote counties. As the 
opportunities of acquiring land were in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis relatively frequent, 
the temptations to profuse expense were equally so. 
Hence the proverb that burgesses’ heirs seldom 
thrive beyond the fourth generation ; and another 
which runs thus :— 


‘© The grandsire buys, the father bigs ; 
The son sells, the grandson thiggs.’ 


‘‘To both these adages there are many honourable 
exceptions ; but of course, most of the properties 
near Edinburgh changed masters frequently, when 
land became the subject of ordinary commerce.’ 


The burgess végime of Crichtoun was a very varied 
one. Its lands appear to have been knocked down 
under the “ hammer,” from the creditors of Francis 
Stuart, to one Dr Seton. From him they were 
acquired by Hepburn of Humbie in 1649. A genera- 
tion later (1682) saw them in the possession of 
Primrose of Carrington, ancestor of the Rosebery 
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Family. In 1724, Crichtoun was owned by Sz 
James Justuss, of Justuss Hall. With him the 
patronage did not long remain, being conveyed, in 
trust, to one Livingston, who sold it to Pringle of 
the Haining. This transmission took place in the 
year 1739. Soon after it again changed hands— 
its new master being one Patrick Rose, from whose 
trustees it was purchased by Alexander Callander, 
Esquire. Dying unmarried, the Crichtoun heritage 
fell to his brother, John Callander, Esquire, of Wester- 
ton, who was created a baronet in 1708. As he left 
no issue his niece, Marion Higgins, daughter of his 
sister Janet, who had espoused John Higgins, 
Esquire, of Higgins’ Neuk, became the heiress of the 
lands of Crichtoun. Miss Higgins married John 
Burn, Esquire, of Coldoch, Perthshire, who assumed 
the name of Callander. At her death their eldest 
son, the late Mv William Burn Callander, succeeded 
to the estate. The present laird (1908), Henry 
Burn Callander, Esquire, was his grandson. B 
his mother, Frederica Dundas, he is connected wit 
the Earl of Coventry and the Duke of St Albans. 

Mr Henry Burn Callander is, by far, the largest 
landed proprietor in the Parish of Crichtoun. He 
owns the whole of it, with the following exceptions :— 
(1) The lands of Cakemuir, which at the adjustment 
of boundaries, in 1892, was transferred, quoad 
civilia, from Cranstoun to Crichtoun. Cakemuir 
belongs to George Wight, Esquire, of Blackcastle. 
(2) A portion of Whitburgh which is owned by 
Sir Thomas Borthwick, Bart. (3) A _ section of 
Costerton, the property of Robert Wight, Esquire. 
The glebe lands are the property of the minister of 
the Parish, ex officto. 


CHAPTER III 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF CRICHTOUN PARISH 


A FEW prehistoric remains exist within the 
precincts of Crichtoun Parish. But anything 
coming under that classification is of a somewhat 
doubtful character. However, the surmises con- 
cerning these may be set down as belonging more to 
the realm of fact than fiction. Speaking of the 
antiquities of this Parish, most people will be inclined 
to aver that the chief antiquity is its ruined fortalice, 
which “‘ rises on the steep of the green vale of Tyne.” 
Yet, despite that very prevalent opinion, there are 
two objects within the boundaries of the Parish 
compared with which the antiquity of the Castle of 
Crichtoun is but of yesterday. These are “ The 
British Camp” and The Pict’s House, both in the 
neighbourhood of Longfaugh. <A deputation of 
“ The Society of Antiquaries,’’ when they came from 
Edinburgh to visit those interesting places, never 
dreamed of spending an hour in “the minstrel’s 
loved resort.” 


I. THE BRITISH CAMP 


To this must be assigned the priority of antiquity. 
It is situate a little to the south of Crichtoun House 
and is now overshadowed with trees. The country 
people, generally, give the Romans the credit of its 
existence: but it has none of the characteristics 
of the Cesarine constructions of that name. The 
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valla or walls of these were either square or rect- 
angular ; whilst the ancient Britons’ mode of rearing 
such structures was to render them either circles 
or ovals inshape. The vallum of the camp, at Long- 
faugh, being oval-shaped settles the question of its 
being an old British fort. But British camps, as 
such, were not simply fortified ramparts with 
ditches to secure their owners against the incur- 
sions of enemies ; they also corresponded to what 
may now be regarded as our centres of population. 
Behind the circular vallum, the ancient Britons built 
cottages for their dependents and pends for their 
cattle. Longfaugh then, in all probability, may have 
originally been a British settlement, of some im- 
portance, in “‘the days that are away”’; and long 
before history had become any part of our written 
literature. Here, too, Agricola may have measured 
swords with the rude inhabitants of Caledonia 
previous to his final triumph over Galgacus, at 
Mons Gramplus, in A.D. 84. A strong argument 
against Longfaugh Camp being Roman may be found 
in the fact that we have no example whatever of 
any authentic Roman remains within the precincts 
of Crichtoun Parish. The masters of the world 
never had any firm hold upon North Britain. Be- 
sides, Crichtoun lay wide of their Great Road lead- 
ing from Carlisle northward. It traversed the full 
length of Borthwick parish, by Currie (Curia), to 
““ Cesar’s Camp ”’ which crowned the summit of the 
northern slope of the Tyne Valley, in the parish of 
Newbattle. That station of the Legions is now 
popularly known as ‘‘ The Roman Camp,” or “ The 
Camp.”’ 
II. THE Pict’s House 


About midway between “ The British Camp ”’ 
and Crichtoun House is an unique underground 
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dwelling popularly known, in the district, as The 
Pict's House. The generally recognised opinion, 
amongst outstanding antiquarians, is that it was the 
shelter of one of those rude barbarians of a bygone 
age. Indeed, everything about this remarkable 
structure points undoubtedly to the same conclusion. 
It was discovered accidentally nearly forty years 
ago. These mysterious subterranean abodes, some- 
times designated Eard or Earth Houses, seldom give 
any artificial signs of their presence above ground. 
They are a varity south of the Forth; but they 
abound in great numbers north of that estuary, 
especially in Aberdeenshire, where they are as 
common as the Catacombs are at Rome. 

The peasant is sometimes made aware of their 
existence by an unploughed patch in which a few 
stones crop above the surface with furze growing 
between them. In other instances the concealing 
earth is just sufficiently deep to let the ploughshare 
pass over them. This was the case with the Crich- 
toun Pict’s House. Its discovery was made by a 
stone, in the roof, giving way under the pressure of 
the “‘ hoof ’”’ whilst the field, where it is situate, was 
being ploughed. On the removal of the superin- 
cumbent soil the entrance door was unearthed. 
A sloping tunnel, of about eight feet in length, leads 
to two lateral galleries branching off, from nght and 
left. That on the right is the smaller, being little 
more than three feet long, and square at the end. 
The other has a stretch of fully twenty-seven feet 
and is pear-shaped at its extremity. Those dungeon- 
like chambers are seven feet wide and upwards of six 
feet in height. The sides are composed of rough 
stones which rise from a rocky floor. A few feet 
above the basement, the stones on both sides begin 
to overlap, internally, until they meet at the apex. 
Huge blocks, laid lengthwise, serve as keystones. 
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No mortar or cement of any kind appears to have 
been used. There was nothing brought to light that 
could definitely settle the purpose this unique 
structure was, originally, intended to serve. But, as 
it manifests all the, characteristics of a Pictish dwell- 
ing, the accepted opinion of its being such must, 
meanwhile, be regarded as a satisfactory explanation 
of the matter. Some of the stones show symbols ; 
but what these mean it is impossible to say with 
anything approaching to certainty. Bones were also 
found—probably the ossified remains of animals 
used for food. However, we are in no way tied to 
the opinion that the cooks, who left those relics of 
culinary operations, were the original occupants of 
the dwelling. <A set of schoolboys seeking a holiday’s 
amusement in this mysterious recess ; or a company 
_ of travelling gypsies, using it as a temporary shelter, 
may reasonably account for the bony fragments 
found in the Crichtoun Pict’s House. 


III. CricHTOUN CASTLE 


This, if it cannot lay claim to prehistoric rank, 
is nevertheless the most interesting antiquity within 
the precincts of Crichtoun Parish. In the day of its 
splendour it was more “‘a thing of beauty” than a 
place of strength. Its strength lay more in its 
natural position than in any formidable battle- 
ments. The beauty of Crichtoun Castle, even in 
decay, is remarkable. ‘Its twisted stone cordage, 
rosettes, and ornaments tell of fine taste.’’ This 
relic of a feudal age overlooks a beautiful little glen 
through which the Tyne slowly meanders. It is a 
square massive building lying almost to the four 
cardinal points, with a court in the centre. Though 
apparently reared in “ different. ages,’’ as the 
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“various architecture shows,’ yet a systematic 
plan has been followed throughout. 

The southern section, probably, is the oldest part 
of the structure ; and may have been the residence 
of the Crichtouns previous to the time of the great 
Chancellor. This portion of the building contains 
the ‘‘ tottered keep,’’ which is now a total ruin 
owing to the collapse of its north front. That 
catastrophe is said to have been caused by a piece 
of vandalism perpetrated by a farmer in the district, 
who carried off the pavement of the courtyard ; 
thus undermining the foundation and exposing it to 
the sapping influences of the rain. We have no 
definite data to determine when this keep was 
founded. The earliest date assigned is 1240. In 
that oldest section of Crichtoun Castle, too, may still 
be seen—comparatively entire—the Massie More, or 
common dungeon. It is a terrible vault only acces- 
sible by a square hole in the roof, through which 
unfortunate captives were lowered into darkness and 
oblivion. The name is of Eastern origin. It is still 
applied to the dungeons of the ancient Saracenic 
castles in Spain ; and occurs twice in the Epzstolae 
Hinerariae of Tollius: ‘‘ Carcer subterraneus, sive, 
ut, Mauri appellant Mazmorra.’ Again: “ Coguntur 
omnes captivt sub noctem in erqustula subterranea qua 
Turcae Algezeram vocant Mazmorras.” 

After Sir William Crichtoun rose to eminence he 
greatly enlarged his paternal fortalice. The whole 
of its western and northern sides, extending from 
the main entrance beside the “tottered keep ”’ 
round to the small pfostern overlooking ‘‘ the green 
vale of Tyne,’’ were added by him. These were, 
by far, the most massive parts of the building : 


‘£ The mighty mass that could oppose, 
When deadliest hatred fired its foes, 
The vengeful Douglas bands.”’ 
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The architecture, doubtless, is of the time of 
James II. (1437-1460). This gives us a clue to its 
age. Less easy task is it to deal with the eastern 
section of the “mighty mass” of Crichtoun Castle. 
_ One thing, however, is certain: that it is the most 
modern and beautiful portion of the structure. 
Here the architecture is grandly unique, and ex- 
hibits a style very unusual in Scottish castles. The 
inner front, facing the courtyard, rises above a 
piazza of eight arches, the pillars of which have their 
capitals richly decorated with anchors entwined with 
cables. Over the two central pillars are monograms, 
shaped into the letters M, S, D, doubtless the initials 
of Mary Stuart and Darnley. The “ ruined stair,” 
leading to the upper flats, exhibits a profusion of 
adornments of “‘twisted knots,’ of cordage, ‘‘ with 
roses laced.’”’ May not those naval symbols point 
to the Earls of Bothwell—who were the High 
Admirals of Scotland—as having been the builders 
of the most ornate section of Crichtoun Castle. The 
stones, above the portico, are all cut into diamond 
facets whose angular projections produce a variety 
of light and shade; and give a varied, rich, and 
beautiful effect to the entire edifice. Immediately 
over the piazza, with windows looking into the 
court, was the “lordly gallery fair’’ of ‘‘Marmion.” 
The exterior or front of this eastern section is in the 
most perfect harmony with its other parts. 

Sir Walter Scott’s poetical description of Crich- 
toun Castle, in ‘‘ Marmion,” so well known, and so 
graphic and accurate in detail, never fails to interest 
the reader. Nothing more “ picturesque’ could 
have been written: 


“That Castle rises on the steep 
Of the green vale of Tyne : 
And far beneath, where slow they creep, 
From pool to eddy, dark and deep— 
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Where alders moist, and willows weep— 
You hear her streams repine. 
The towers in different ages rose ; 
Their various architecture shows 
The builders’ various hands ! 
A mighty mass that could oppose, 
When deadliest hatred fired its foes, 
The vengeful Douglas bands. 
Crichtoun ! though now thy miry court 
But pens the lazy steer and sheep ; 
Thy turrets rude and tottered keep, 
Have been the minstrel’s loved resort. 
Oft have I traced within thy fort, 
Of mouldering shields the mystic sense, 
Scutcheons of honour, or pretence, 
Quartered in old armorial sort, 
Remains of rude magnificence. 
Nor wholly yet had time defaced 
Thy lordly gallery fair ; 
Nor yet the stony cord unbraced 
Whose twisted knots, with roses laced, 
Adorn thy ruined stair. 
Still rises unimpaired below 
The court-yard’s graceful portico 
Above its cornice, row and row 
Of fair hewn facets richly show, 
Their pointed diamond form : 
Though there but houseless cattle go 
To shield them from the storm ; 
And, shuddering, still, may we explore, 
Where oft whilom were captives pent, 
The darkness of thy Massie More ; 
Or from thy grass-grown battlement, 
May trace, in undulating line, 
The sluggish mazes of the Tyne.” 


IV. CHAPEL OR STABLE 


At a short distance to the west of Crichtoun 
Castle stands a ruin which has hitherto puzzled anti- 
quarians to affirm, with anything approaching to 
certainty, what its original use may have been. 
Sir Walter Scott is of opinion that it was the private 
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chapel in connection with the Castle. He says: 
“It is remarkable that in Scotland the Chapels of 
Castles were often thus situated ; the object being to 
avoid admitting, to the precincts of the fortalice, 
those whom it was not thought proper or decent to 
debar from the place of worship.’”’ The proximity of 
the Church of Crichtoun to its Castle militates against 
the “chapel” theory. The likelihood ‘is that it 
was a stable; and the horseshoe ornament around 
one of its end windows favours that opinion. The 
roof is arched and the outside buttresses may have 
been built to strengthen the structure when the upper 
storey was added. 


V. CAKEMUIR TOWER 


The lands of Cakemuir, which originally formed 
a part of Cranstoun Parish, became incorporated, 
in 1892, with the Parish of Crichtoun in matters 
quoad civilia ; but, in matters guoad sacra, they still 
retain their old connection. The position of Cake- 
muir Tower is singularly picturesque and pleasant. 
It stands upon the side of a finely wooded ridge at 
the foot of which the waters of the Cakemuir Burn 
gently wind their way to join those of the Costerton 
Burn. The principal part of the building, whose 
walls are of considerable thickness, is oblong in shape, 
and measures about thirty-two feet by twenty-six. 
It is four storeys high. The gables are crow- 
stepped ; and a bold projecting battlement surrounds 
the roof. At the north-east corner is a projecting 
staircase, circular on the outside to the height of the 
battlements of the main building, and finished as a 
square capehouse above. 

The Tower of Cakemuir has recently undergone 
considerable alterations and improvements which, 
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while adding to its beauty and convenience as a 
residence, have in no way interfered with the original 
contour of the edifice. Previous to the reign of 
Mary (1561-1567), the lands of Cakemuir formed a 
part of the lordship of Crichtoun. In his “ History 
of the Genealogy of the Family of Wauchope,” by 
the late James Paterson, we are informed that Adam 
Wauchope, Advocate, fifth son of Gilbert Wauchope 
of Niddrie Marischal, who was a member of the 
famous Reformation Parliament, in 1560, acquired 
the property of “ Caikmuir’’ and built the Castle. 
This gives us a clue to the time of its erection. 
Adam Wauchope was styled as of Cakemuir in 1565, 
so that the date of foundation may be fixed some time 
after the beginning of the second half of the sixteenth 
century, probably about the year 1563. The build- 
ing belongs to the “ Fourth Period ”’ of our Scottish 
architecture, which was inaugurated shortly after 
the commencement of that century. That Cake- 
muir Tower cannot be older than the year we have 
assigned it is evident from the fact that it lacks one 
of the outstanding features common to the castles 
of an earlier period—the vaulted roof. Although 
its walls are of considerable thickness the ceilings 
are all plain. The Castle, therefore, cannot be of 
the “‘ remote antiquity ’ which is claimed for it by 
Mackie in his ‘‘ Castles of Mary Queen of Scots.’ 
There may have been an older building upon the site 
of the present one ; but of such we have no record. 
As already noted, the lands of Cakemuir originally 
formed a part of the lordship of Crichtoun, and were 
acquired, during the reign of Mary, by Adam 
Wauchope, who accordingly became a vassal of the 
powerful barons, the ruins of whose Castle still rise, 
in all their romantic grandeur, upon “ the steep of the 
green vale of Tyne.’’ The notorious James, Earl 
of Bothwell, the third husband of Scotland’s beauti- 
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ful but unfortunate Queen, was, at the time of which 
we write, head of the lordship. After his forfeiture 
the Wauchopes still retained the vassalage of Cake- 
muir. Their tenure of it, for nearly three hundred 
years, closed with the death of Andrew Wauchope, 
the last of his family, who died in 1794. The owner- 
ship then passed to a branch of the family of the 
Mackays, who held it until 1878, when it was pur- 
chased by Robert Wight, Esquire, father of the 
present proprietor (1911) for £25,000. 


VI. Forp HovusE 


Ford House, formerly mentioned, cannot boast of 
any great antiquity. It is beautifully situate on the 
right bank of the Tyne; and occupies a warm and 
sheltered position at the foot of the “ Path ”’ lead- 
ing to the village of Pathhead. Ford House—when 
embosomed in the “living green”’ of the summer 
foliage — with its white walls and crow-stepped 
gables, crowned with red chimney-cans, presents to 
the eye of the spectator an extremely picturesque 
appearance. This interesting old house was built 
on the angular plan. It is still in a good state of 
preservation ; and belongs to the “‘ Fourth Period ” 
of our Scottish architecture. In the re-entrant 
angle, which looks to the south-east, is a hexagonal 
turret in which is placed the entrance doorway and 
the staircase, an arrangement very common to this 
style of building as it gives the rooms, on the south 
side of the house, the full benefit of the sun. There 
is nothing outstanding about the internal arrange- 
ments of Ford House, with the exception of the 
drawing-room, which is lined with pitch pine panel- 
lings—painted in oak—from floor to ceiling. A 
similar adornment may be seen in the Great Hall of 
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Roslin Castle, only the wood there has been per- 
mitted to retain its natural surface. It appears, 
from the date inscribed on the lintel of a window in 
the east gable, that Ford House was erected in 1680. 
This domicile was originally the mansion - house 
of a small estate of the same name that lay along the 
south side of the Tyne, and belonged to Colonel 
Fraser, who was a scion of the Lovat branch of the 
distinguished clan of that name. A Toll Bar stood 
at the south end of the old bridge which spans the 
Tyne, the revenue of which was claimed by the 
laird of Ford. It appears, however, that Ford 
House was not long the residence of the Frasers, 
since a part of the estate “ with the mill and mill 
lands were purchased by Mr Dewar of Vogrie, from 
Captain Edward Burt, in February 1736, Captain 
Burt retaining the Mansion House of Ford as well 
as the right of levying tolls on Ford bridge.’”’ How 
long the Burts were in possession of the Ford estate 
it is now impossible to say ; but it may have come 
to them after the collapse of the Chevalier, in 1715, 
of whose cause the Frasers were staunch partisans. 


VII. Forp MILL 


An antiquity, formerly of some interest within the 
precincts of Crichtoun Parish but which has recently 
disappeared, was Foord Mull. It was a somewhat 
extensive ruin, taken down in 1904, to make way for 
Brookville Cottage. This mill is specially mentioned 
in the charter conveying the lands of Crichtoun to 
the third Lord Hales, in 1488. After the doom of 
forfeiture had been pronounced against Sir John 
Ramsay, the favourite of James III., the * Mill of 
Foord ”’ retained a sfel/ of interest, in the district, 
owing to its having become the possession of the 
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infamous James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, the 
third husband of Queen Mary. One of its large 
querns might have been seen as late as 1908 at the 
foot a the Dreepie Road. It has since been re- 
moved, 


CHAPTER IV 
THE HISTORY OF CRICHTOUN PARISH 


| eee: really, of authentic history attaches itself 

to Crichtoun Parish until near the middle of the 
fourteenth century. Dim, indeed, were its annals 
previous to the reign of David II. (1329-1371). 
With the demise of the Great Bruce, in 1329, the 
clouds of the nightmare of Bannockburn began to 
lift from over England and warlike incursions, from 
the southern side of the Tweed, again became rife. 
In 1337 a powerful band of Southrons devastated 
the Merse; and, crossing the Lammermoors, at 
Soutra Hill, penetrated Lothian as far as the Parish 
of Crichtoun. Here they were checked by a brave 
band of Scots, under the command of the Knight 
of Liddesdale, who inflicted upon them a severe 
defeat. The scene of the encounter, probably, was 
on the lands of Turniedykes lying to the west of 
Pathhead, immediately south of the Crichtoun 
Road. In that locality many human bones have 
been exhumed from time to time. 

After the lapse of more than a century the eyes of 
Scotland were turned to Crichtoun Castle. There 
the great Chancellor, Sir William Crichtoun, of that 
ilk, played a principal part in the national drama. 
He and Livingstone of Callander ruled the king- 
dom during the minority of James II. ; but they had 
not invariably “smooth sailing.” Indeed, they 
were themselves not infrequently in different boats. 
However, they had a common foe in William, the 
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sixth Earl and head of the powerful House of 
Douglas. This dashing, proud, rash and violent young 
nobleman, of eighteen summers, boldly defied the 
accredited rulers of the nation. Setting all law at 
defiance he traversed the country with a formidable 
army of retainers, whose excesses of plunder and 
violence excited misgivings wherever they went. 
To such a pass had matters come that Crichtoun 
and Livingstone resolved to lay aside personal 
jealousies and join their wits to crush the neck of 
Douglas. Their policy was to trap rather than “ to 
beard the lion in his den.”” To have chosen the latter 
alternative would simply have ended in failure. 
So they moved cautiously. Under the guise of real 
friendship the heir of “‘ the good Sir James” and 
his younger brother, along with one of the most 
devoted vassals of the House of Douglas, Fleming 
of Cumbernauld, were invited to enjoy the hos- 
pitalities of Crichtoun Castle. They went to the 
green vale of Tyne “doubting nothing.” There, 
for a few days, they were féed in a manner grandly 
becoming alike the noble hosts and their illustrious 
guests. Shortly, afterwards, the scene of deception 
shifted to Edinburgh Castle, then in the possession 
of the Chancellor. Thither the trio were inveigled. 
Their reception there was in perfect accord with the 
previous one at Crichtoun. Moreover, they had an 
invitation to dine at the royal table. At the close 
of a sumptuous entertainment, and while the un- 
suspecting victims were gaily conversing with their 
guests the mask was thrown off. A bull’s head, 
the well-known avant courieur of destruction, was set 
before them. They recognised the fatal symbol 
and rose to flee the treacherous board. Alas! it 
was too late. The apartment had been previously 
beset with armed men who, on a signal, from Living- 
stone, rushed in and seized the doomed trio. The 
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young king wept and clung to the Chancellor’s 
knees, pleading earnestly for the lives of his friends. 
In vain! The form of a mock trial followed, after 
which Douglas and his companions succumbed to 
the headsman’s axe “in the back court of the 
Castle.’’ What the trio said, on the sad occasion, 
is not on record ; but, as the young men were hurried 
to their doom, their countenances, we are told, were 
“dreary.”” That was the “ Black Dinner” which 
Earl Douglas got in Edinburgh, held at the instance 
of Sir William Crichtoun of that ilk, the menu of 
which was drawn up within the halls of Crichtoun 
Castle. 

This act of detestable perfidy, which soon reaped 
the vengeance it merited, was long remembered and 
execrated in the popular rhyme quoted by Hume of 
Godscroft : 


‘‘ Edinburgh Castle towne and tower, 
God grant thou sink for sinne : 
An’ that even for the black dinner 
Earle Douglas gat therein.” 


It cost three of the members of the House of 
Livingstone their heads ; Crichtoun his chancellor- 
ship and lands, together with the destruction of his 
paternal fortalice. ‘“‘ The vengeful Douglas bands,” 
under the command of Sir John Forrest of Cor- 
storphine, besieged and destroyed the Castle of 
Crichtoun in resentment for the dark deed of 
treachery exercised against their chief. However, 
the storm soon blew past, Crichtoun quickly re- 
covered all he had lost and became more powerful 
in the State than ever. 

After that bold and daring act of the Chancellor 
few outstanding historical events, of any national 
importance, are associated with Crichtoun Parish. 
Indeed, its subsequent story is, to a great extent, a 
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record of the “forfeitures ’’’ of its landowners for 
rebellion and other causes. But, although the 
incidents were comparatively uneventful in them- 
selves they, nevertheless, add a local interest to the 
Parish. The fictitious Marmion in his route from 
Ford to Crichtoun Castle traversed the greater 
part of its western boundary. That proud baron, 
at the Lion’s Gate turned off the old Edinburgh 
Road: 
“The right hand path they now decline, 
And trace against the stream of Tyne. 
At length up that wild dale they wind, 
Where Crichtoun Castle crowns the bank ; 
For there the Lion’s care assigned 
A lodging meet for Marmion’s rank.”’ 


sir David Lindesay of the Mount, Lord Lion 
King-at-Arms, became the czcerone of Marmion’s 
band at the “ Lion’s Gate”; and conducted him 
to Crichtoun Castle. Here the adventurer listened, 
with interest, to Sir David’s thrilling narrative of the 
weird vision of the old man who appeared to 
James IV. in Saint Michael’s Church, at Linlithgow, 
to dissuade him from his invasion of England which 
ended so disastrously at Flodden, in 1513. Forth, 
too, from the stately halls of Crichtoun the second 
Earl of Bothwell led his contingent, of the ‘“ martial 
kingdom’s vast array,’ to the hecatombs of that 
fatal field and died within the “ desperate ring.” 
Bravely he fought and fell. But allin vain. ‘‘ The 
English shafts in volleys hailed.”’ ‘The billmen 
plied their ghastly blows ”’ ; and the stout Trojans 
of the Tyne Valley were left to rot, in the same 
heaps, with men from the banks of Severn and 
Thames. So more than “ English Margaret,” in 
“ Lithgow Pile,” wept the “weary day.’ The 
Lady of Crichtoun, too, looked in vain to see her 
lord *‘ come sweeping back through Crichtoun Dean.’’ 
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The beautiful Mary Stuart had, during her short 
reign, one or two interesting associations with the 
Parish of Crichtoun. She honoured it with a visit 
on the occasion of the marriage of her natural 
brother, the Lord John Stuart, Prior of Coldingham, 
with Lady Jean Hepburn, sister of James, fourth 
Earl of Bothwell. That event took place at the 
Castle of Crichtoun, on Sunday, 11th January 1562, 
about eighteen months after the Queen’s return 
from France, the much loved home of her youth. 
Mary was one of the invited guests ; and she came 
attended by a brilliant retinue which included the 
“Four Maries’ and other dite of her Court. The 
presence of the young and beautiful Queen was 
made the occasion of great rejoicings at Crichtoun. 
There was ‘‘ much good sport and many pastimes ”’ 
indulged in on the level haugh, beneath the Castle 
by the banks of the sluggish Tyne. Tournaments in 
abundance were held, in which gallant knights 
tilted to their hearts’ content under the gaze of fair 
ladies seated on the grassy slopes “ of the green 
vale of Tyne.”’ Randolph, the English Ambassador, 
was also among the guests, deputed doubtless to 
send an account of the nuptial festivities to his 
mistress, Elizabeth, who had a keen relish for all the 
gossip of the age. 

Some years later the soil of Crichtoun was again 
pressed by the feet of Mary, but under very different 
circumstances. She was then no longer the idol of 
her people. The Bothwell episode had culminated, 
and the Queen was fast posting on to ruin. Her 
subjects were in arms against her. She fled before 
the storm ; and, along with her paramour, sought 
refuge in Borthwick Castle. Thither they were 
pursued by the Associate Lords. To elude capture 
at their hands, the regicide clandestinely left Borth- 
wick for Haddington on the morning of Wednesday, 
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12th June 1567. Late in the evening of that same 
day Mary, too, made herself scarce at Borthwick. 
Escaping by a window, in the Great Hall of the Castle, 
which is still pointed out, she walked forth into the 
night without a single attendant either to guide or 
defend her on her perilous way. In the dress of a 
cavalier “‘ booted and spurred,’’ Mary mounted a 
close-cropped nag which she found bridled and 
saddled outside the small postern, in the screen, at 
the foot of the mound upon which the fortalice 
stands. It must have been brought thither by some 
faithful adherent of the Queen to whom she had 
communicated her intention of flight, all unknown 
to the Lord of Borthwick. 

““Such among the readers of Mary’s biography,” 
writes Miss Strickland, ‘who may chance to be 
familiar with the local features of that wild district 
of mountain, moor, and moss in which Borthwick 
Castle is situated, will not be surprised that the 
royal fugitive became bewildered in the then track- 
less labyrinth of glens, swamps, and thorny breaks, 
through which she vainly strove to make her way 
to a place of refuge she was doomed never to find.” 
Probably her aim was to have reached the Castle of 
Crichtoun, whither she may have imagined Bothwell 
to have gone. However, be that as it may, accord- 
ing to a local tradition her humble steed carried her 
over Crichtoun Muir, which, at that sweet season of 
the year, is the haunt of innumerable glow-worms. 
Those “stars of the green earth’’ were perhaps 
the only lights that shone on the lonely path 
of Scotland’s hapless Queen. “She must have 
travelled in a circle; for, after wandering all 
night, she had made so little pce that at 
dawn of day she was encountered near Cakemuir, 
scarcely two miles from Borthwick, by Bothwell 
himself at the head of a party of his vassals, 
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amongst whom was Wauchope, the then laird of 
Cakemuir.” 

An historical event, of brave daring, in which 
Bothwell was the prime actor, is associated with 
. Crichtoun . Parish. It happened some years pre- 
vious to his guilty schemings in relation to Mary. 
Bothwell, although he had always sided with the 
Reformers, never took any part with the Lords of 
the Congregation against the Government. He 
proved a staunch partisan of the Regent, Mary of 
Guise, the Queen-mother. Elizabeth of England, 
as is well known, fomented rebellion north of the 
Tweed. By subsidies of men and money she did 
her utmost to crush the dominant power in Scotland. 
Hearing that Cockburn of Ormiston had been 
despatched to Berwick to carry north a subsidy, of 
4000 crowns, Bothwell ambushed himself in the 
neighbourhood of Traprain Law. Cockburn got 
safely past Dunbar with its French garrison. On 
nearing Haddington, however, he was set upon by 
Bothwell, into whose hands he fell a prisoner along 
with his booty. The noble highwayman at once 
made off with his prey to Crichtoun Castle. This 
happened on the evening of the 31st October 1559. 
The Lords of the Congregation at once laid siege to 
the stronghold by the Tyne. It was speedily taken, 
but not before Bothwell had succeeded in escaping 
from it, with the money. His “ leg-bail’’ was as 
sudden as his surprise of Cockburn. He made off 
from the scene “ without saddle, boot, or spur.” 

Before closing this brief record of authentic 
historical reminiscences, in connection with Crich- 
toun Parish, reference may be made to a whimsical 
circumstance which took place within its precincts 
towards the close of the eighteenth century. It 
occurred during a fox-hunt. Reynard, hard pressed 
by the Dalkeith pack under “ Will Williamson,”’ 
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sought refuge from his. pursuers amid the ruins of 
Crichtoun Castle. The hounds followed in full cry 
close upon his brush, and awakened the slumbering 
echoes of the deserted vaults, halls, and chambers 
with sounds very different from those to which they 
had replied during the feudal “ wassell mirth and 
glee’ of the Crichtouns and the Bothwells. The 
scene must have been ludicrous in the extreme. 
An eyewitness thus described it:. “In the midst 
of a clamour which was multiplied tenfold by the 
reverberation of the ruins, the fox was seen to leap 
from a small window about ten or twelve feet from 
the ground, and make the best of his way for the . 
neighbouring cover. The hounds speedily found 
out the mode of Reynard’s retreat ; but, as one 
only could pass through the opening at a time, it 
was one of the strangest sights possible to see them 
tumble successively, dog after dog, like a stream or 
rather cascade composed of living creatures, each 
eagerly resuming the pursuit as he touched the 
ground ; while those that were detained within ~ 
expressed their rage and impatience by the eager- 
ness of their continued clamours.’”’ The fox, how- 
ever, had by his finesse gained so far the advantage ; 
but he did not loiter to gaze at the cataract of 
descending foes. Setting mask ahead and putting 
forth his utmost speed he got to ground and secured 
his brush. 


CHAPTER V 
THE FOLK-LORE OF CRICHTOUN PARISH 


RICHTOUN PARISH, although it cannot 
marshal any great array of the solid facts 
of history, is, nevertheless, rich‘in Folk-lore. True, 
it has nothing of the legendary element associated 
with it ; but, its story is brimful with the traditional. 
These traditions, for the most part, hang around the 
old buildings of Crichtoun Castle ; Cakemuir Tower ; 
and Ford House. 


Y. THE HONEYMOON OF MARY AND DARNLEY 


There was for long a tradition in the district—not 
yet wholly forgotten—that Mary and Darnley spent 
a part of their honeymoon in Crichtoun Parish, 
having come thither from Crookston Castle, in 
Renfrewshire. That was likely. No more congenial 
retreat, for such a purpose, could they have chosen 
within the bounds of their kingdom. For Mary, 
at least, it had many happy “ memories.” Indeed, 
there exists within the ruins of Crichtoun Castle a 
carved testimony which may be regarded as some- 
what supporting the tradition. Over the capitals 
of the two central pillars of the piazza on the east 
side of the court are monograms—already mentioned 
—decorated with anchors and entwining cordage 
shaped into the letters, M,S, D. Various opinions 
exist regarding the true interpretation of these 
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letters. Some authorities affirm them to be the 
initials of Mary Stuart and Darnley. Such a 
rendering has a strong claim to reality. So the 
likelihood is that the monograms were cut in com- 
memoration of the visit of the happy pair to Crich- 
toun in the heyday of their wedded joy. If that 
surmise be correct—and it is far from being improb- 
able—their sojourn, at Crichtoun, must have been— 
as the tradition affirms—about the time of their 
honeymoon, in the autumn of 1565. Bothwell, 
himself, then meditated matrimony with the Lady 
Jean Gordon, sister of the young Earl of Huntly 
who fell ingloriously on the field of Corrichie, near 
Kintore in Aberdeenshire. While she sojourned 
under his roof, at Crichtoun, Bothwell may have 
availed himself of the opportunity to obtain the 
personal sanction of the Queen to his projected 
alliance with his fiancée, a blooming beauty of 
twenty summers ; and who is described as ‘“‘ a good, 
modest and virtuous woman.’ Bothwell settled 
upon his bride the lands and Castle of Crichtoun. 
While there Mary, also, may have witnessed to the 
marriage. contract, since it was by her “ adwiss and 
express counsale ”’ that the projected union between 
the potent Earl of Bothwell and the Lady Jean 
Gordon was brought about. 

Luckless Queen! She little imagined what the 
irony of fate was about to develop in her own 
experience ; and that in less than two years after 
her visit to the Castle ‘‘on the steep of the green 
vale of Tyne,” the man, under whose roof she was so 
happy with the “ lady faced ” and handsome Darn- 
ley, would become an assassin and wade successfully, 
through blood, to obtain her hand. Yet, such is the 
tale of authentic history. Doubtless Mary then 
never dreamed of such an issue. It may have been 
otherwise, however, with the future regicide. While 
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all was sunshine in the halls of Crichtoun, under the 
smiles of his young and beautiful sovereign, may not 
the Chatelard infatuation have laid hold upon his 
imagination ? The spell which led many others to 
ruin he, too, seemed powerless to resist. All nght 
had Mary been eligible and Bothwell free. But in 
his vaulting ambition, he broke through both of 
those barriers ; and dragged his unsuspecting victim 
into the mire of obloquy, and stained her hitherto 
unblemished reputation with an infamy no time 
seems able to efface. Little did Mary think, while 
seeking to further the happiness of the daughter 
of her old enemy, the Earl of Huntly, she was digging 
the grave of herown. Yet that was the sad outcome 
of events. During a brief honeymoon sojourn, at 
Crichtoun, while Mary and Darnley were happy in 
each other, and as yet no cloud was in their nuptial 
sky, the sun of the “ good, modest and virtuous ” 
Lady Jean Gordon began to pale before the rays of a 
brighter luminary. Then the unprincipled Both- 
well, who had not even personal attractions to re- 
commend him, soared after “‘higher game” and 
bethought himself of a royal heart, if not a royal 
-hand. It was sadly to be regretted that his mad 
ambition did not “ overleap itself and fall on the 
other side’’; and that the die went so far in his 
favour as it did. 

If the tradition, above referred to, ever had any 
foundation in fact it invests Crichtoun Parish with 
a mournful interest, inasmuch as it makes it the 
scene of the beginning of a guilty passion, on the 
part of Bothwell, which led up to the overthrow of 
Mary and the loss of her crown and kingdom. 
Happy, indeed, had it been for her, had Crichtoun 
never been reckoned amongst her “ homes and 
haunts.”” The vexed question whether she was 
privy, or not, to the diabolical act, that cleared the 
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way to the regicide’s promotion, is never likely to 
be settled by an authoritative “Yea” or “Nay”; 
but, this much may be said, that Darnley’s cruelty 
and heartlessness towards her were powerful factors 
in his own ultimate coup d’état. They estranged her 
affections from the husband whom she once fondly 
loved and gave occasion for her watchful foes to 
insinuate a collusion between Mary and the Laird 
of Crichtoun, even during the sweets of her honey- 
moon, with Darnley, by the banks of the Tyne. 


II. THE SCOTT OF BUCCLEUCH AND THE MASSIE MORE 


Sir Walter Scott, on the authority of Pennant, 
tells of a person of influence who was once doomed 
to the Erebus of the Massie More. Huis offence was 
that he had been discourteous to the lord of the 
manor. The detailed tradition, as given by Sir 
Walter, is as follows :— 


“In Scotland, formerly, as still in some parts of 
Greece, the great chieftains required, as an acknow- 
ledgment of their authority, that those who passed 
through their lands should repair to their Castle to 
explain the purpose of their journey, and receive the 
hospitality suited to their rank. To neglect this, 
was held discourtesy in the great, and insolence in 
the inferior traveller. So strictly was this etiquette 
insisted on by some feudal lords, that the Lord Oli- 
phant is said to have had guns planted at his Castle 
of Newtyle, in Forfarshire, so as to command the high 
road, and to compel the restive passengers to do this 
act of homage. 

‘‘It chanced when such ideas were predominant, 
that the Lord of Crichtoun Castle received intelli- 
gence that a Southern chieftain of high rank, some 
say Scott of Buccleuch, was to pass his dwelling on 
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his return from Court. The Lord of Crichtoun made 
great preparation to banquet his expected guest, 
who nevertheless rode past the Castle without paying 
the expected visit. In his first burst of indignation 
the Baron pursued the discourteous traveller with 
a body of horse, made him prisoner in the dungeon, 
while he himself and his vassals feasted upon the 
good cheer which had been provided. With the 
morning, however, came reflection, and anxiety for 
the desperate feud which impended as the necessary 
consequence of his rough proceeding. It is said that, 
by way of amende honorable, the Baron, upon the 
second day, placed his compelled guest in his seat 
of honour in the hall; while he himself retired to his 
own dungeon, and thus did at once penance for his 
rashness, satisfied the honour of the stranger chief, 
and put a stop to the feud which otherwise must have 
taken place between them.’”’ Well, Lord Crichtoun 
said, ‘“* Peccavt.”’ 


III. QUEEN MARY AND CAKEMUIR CASTLE 


Folk-lore also connects Mary Queen of Scots with 
Cakemuir Tower. That association, however, is very 
doubtful. Still the tradition exists, and is generally 
accepted by the inhabitants of the district. The 
tourist is shown an apartment in the Castle which for 
nearly three hundred and fifty years, now, has borne 
the name of “‘ Queen Mary’s Room.” It is almost 
square, measuring twenty feet by fifteen; and about 
nine feet in height. The walls are fully six feet thick. 
The chamber is lighted by two small windows, one 
of which looks to the south, and the other to the east. 
The story of Mary’s connection with Cakemuir is a 
description of the sequel of her flight from Borth- 
wick to Dunbar, on the evening of Wednesday, 
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12th June 1567. Disguised in “ male attire, booted 
and spurred,” she fled clandestinely from the strong 
fortalice of her staunch partisan, William, the sixth 
Lord Borthwick. Wandering aimlessly over Crich- 
toun Muir, Mary was met by Bothwell and a party 
of his Cakemuir vassals, headed by Wauchope, who, 
at that time, owned the estate of Cakemuir. To its 
old baronial tower they conducted the hapless 
Queen. Here, it is said, she halted to change her 
disguise. After partaking of refreshments, Mary 
resumed her journey, by way of Fala and the 
northern slopes of the Lammermoor Hills, in order 
to escape capture at the hands of the Associate 
Lords. Her Majesty who, according to the tradition, 
rode upon a man’s saddle, reached Dunbar in safety. 


IV. Forp HouUsE AND PRINCE CHARLIE 


Mary’s equally unfortunate descendant, the dash- 
ing Prince Charlie, if we are to credit a familiar 
tradition in the district, also had an association with 
Crichtoun Parish—having, it is said, slept a night 
in Ford House. The occasion, however, cannot 
be determined. Nevertheless, this much may be 
affirmed, that it could not have been when, goaded 
by a “forlorn hope,” he undertook his bootless 
invasion of England. Ford did not lie on the route 
of that perilous expedition which ended in such 
signal failure and ultimately brought about the 
ruin of the cause of the romantic hero. Charles 
chose, for his southward march, the old road by the 
Lion’s Gate and Whitburgh, at both of which places 
he was regaled with hospitality, by the inmates of 
the adjoining mansions. What militates against 
the tradition having been a fact is that his friend 
Fraser of Lovat did not then occupy Ford House. 
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It had passed, by purchase, many years previous to 
the “ ’45,’’ toone Burt. The tradition, all the same, 
exists ; and the visit of Charles to Ford House is 
bound to “ die hard.” 


V. THE BUILDING OF MELROSE ABBEY 


Another interesting piece of Folk-lore in con- 
nection with the Parish of Crichtoun, is to the effect 
that its limestone quarries supplied the material 
of cement for the building of Melrose Abbey. After 
having been quarried and otherwise prepared, it was 
carted over Soutra Hill to the Valley of the Tweed. 
The tradition further avers that the raw material 
was found in the vicinity of the “ Pict’s House,” 
as numerous small mounds, known as Lime Mounds, 
still exist in that locality. If there be any founda- 
tion whatever for the tradition, it proves that the 
lime-burning industry of Crichtoun—which was 
formerly a very prosperous one—had certainly 
antiquity on its side. Melrose Abbey, which was 
ten years in building, was finished in the year 1146, 
and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. Lime-burning, 
then, in Crichtoun Parish, as an industry, must have 
been carried on for upwards of eight centuries. 


VI. “ THE VELVET Way ”’ 
Tradition avers that a “ velvet way” led from 
Crichtoun Castle to the church. Its existence was 
long a matter of sincere belief in the Parish. It is, 
however, now proved to be a myth. An attempt 
was made, in 1867, to discover it ; but failed. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL STORY OF CRICHTOUN PARISH 


W HO destroyed our ancient Scottish abbeys 
and churches? Certainly not the Reformers. 
They did not bring round that sadly to be regretted 
issue. Quite the reverse. The tales of violence 
done by the “ great bangs of bodies, thick and rife,” 
at the Reformation, are ridiculous exaggerations. 
That vandalism was the work of English armies 
some sixteen years previous to the overthrow of the 
papacy in Scotland. In the mad invasion, by the 
Earl of Hertford in 1544, which was designed to 
force ‘“‘ our lass’’ to wed “ their lad,” the English 
gave to the flames many churches in the Merse, 
Teviotdale, and Lothian. Had we a complete list 
of these it is more than probable Crichtoun would 
be found upon it. What the Reformers did was 
simply to clear the parish buildings of “ altars and 
images.” “To the last hundred years,” says 
Billings, in his ‘“‘ Baronial Antiquities,’ ‘‘ Scotland 
can trace more destruction amongst her ecclesiastical 
edifices than ever occurred before.’’ The walls of 
the old abbeys formed a quarry of stones, ready 
hewn and dressed, to anyone who might require 
building materials for all and sundry purposes. 
Crichtoun Church did not escape scathless from that 
indignity. For many years after the Reformation 
it was useless for religious services. A temporary 
place of worship, known as the Kirkaisle, had to be 
erected for the accommodation of the parishioners. 
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It stood near the road leading from Turniedykes to 
Crichtoun village. The worshippers carried, to this 
sanctuary, camp-stools for seats. It appears that 
the Kirkaisle was surrounded by a graveyard, now 
an “‘ almost forgotten cemetery.”’ 

Previous to the Reformation (1561) and whilst it 
was under Romish régime, the Parish of Crichtoun 
was a “ Rectory.”’ As such it was rated in the old 
Taxatio at thirty merks or twenty pounds sterling. 
The original church, which still exists, is a small but 
venerable building in the usual form of a cross with 
a low and truncated belfry. The nave and aisles 
were never erected. It is a somewhat cumbrous- 
looking edifice. Like the Castle, which stands about 
a quarter of a mile to the westward, it occupies a 
commanding position overlooking the “‘ green vale 
of the Tyne.’’ Its environments are a graveyard 
and the Manse, a plain but commodious and sub- 
stantial building embosomed in trees. The church 
was a collegiate foundation by Chancellor Crichtoun 
“out of thankfulness and gratitude to Almighty 
God for all the manifold blessings He had vouch- 
safed to him.”” So Crawford, the genealogist, says 
“ought to be presumed and so he verily believes.’’ 
Of course, many who were devoid of the charity 
which thinketh no evil, were not backward to affirm 
that a political policy to secure, for himself, the 
influence of the Church was the ruling motive of the 
illustrious statesman in making the foundation. 
Crichtoun Church was dedicated to St Mungo, the 
patron saint of Glasgow. Doubtless, Sir William 
intended it to become a great religious edifice, and 
to take rank with the other leading ecclesiastical 
structures in the kingdom ; but he did not live to 
see its completion. Nor was it ever completed. 
Founded in 1449, St Mungo’s Fane, Crichtoun, at 
the beginning of its official story, in addition to the 
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public services conducted therein, was the private 
chapel of the great Chancellor. It never was larger 
than it is at present ; so the building, to-day, is pretty 
much the same, in appearance, as it was when the 
original masons laid aside their trowels. 

The terms of the document referring to the 
foundation of Crichtoun Church were the following :— 


“In laudem et honorem DEI Omnipotentis, et 
Domini nostri JESU CHRISTI, beatae et 
gloriosae MARIAE semper VIRGINIS, beats 
KENTIGERNI ef ommnium  sanctorum, et 
electorum DEI, pro anima bonae memoriae 
JAcoBI Recis ScoTorum, e pro salute 
supremt Domini nostri REGIS JACOBI 
modernt, et Dominae MARIAE Reginae, 
conjugis suae; et pro salute animarum 
antecessorum et successorum suorum ; pro 
salute eam animarum DOMINI JOHANNIS 
CRICHTON patris met et CHRISTIANAE mairtis 
meae, nec non pro salute animae meae, et 
AGNETIS conjugis meae, et animarum 
omnium antecessorum, et successorium Nnos- 
trorum ; et pro salute omnium fidelium de- 
functorum,”’ etc. 


Crichtoun is one of the few remaining pre-Reforma- 
tion churches in the Lothians. It consists only of a 
chancel, transepts, and belfry tower. The nave and 
aisles—though in the plan of the Chancellor—were 
never built. The edifice, externally, is extremely 
plain. It is Norman in style (1066-1154) ; but the 
windows and doors are after the Lancet or Early 
English (1189-1272) design. There is little or no 
ornamentation except some floral stonework on 
the exterior of the chancel walls ; and a few carved 
heads above the windows, representing monastic 
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faces “‘in all conditions of sadness and gladness, 
humour and misery.”’ The tower is surmounted by 
a small belfry; and the internal pillars are all 
garlanded at the capitals. 

Crichtoun Church, like its founder, rose from 
comparative obscurity to prominence. It was in 
the heyday of its history a powerful ecclesiastical 
institution ; but, imbibing the corruptions of the 
papacy, it fell from its high and honourable position 
through its clergy becoming lax, careless, and 
dissolute. Father Hay, as quoted by the Reverend 
J. C. Carrick, B.D., of Newbattle, describes “‘ the 
voluptuous life of the canons,’ and the monk of 
Cambuskenneth their ‘fidgeting in the stalls, 
the lawsuits in church, the payment of Easter dues 
and tithes within the sanctuary ; the eating, drink- 
ing and sleeping permitted when workmen gave up 
work at an hour too late for their return home; 
or people came from far, and the binding of the sick 
pilgrims to the pillars in the hope of being healed.”’ 

The Church of Crichtoun was made collegzate in 
1449—the year of its foundation—by Sir William 
Crichtoun with consent of Sir James Crichtoun, 
Knight of Frendraught, his son and heir. Its 
clergy consisted of a provost and eight prebendaries 
or chaplains, two singing boys and a sacristan. The 
salaries annexed to these offices were drawn from the 
rents of Crichtoun and Locherworth It was also a 
mensal church under the jurisdiction of the Arch- 
bishop of St Andrews. That dignitary held the 
patronage of four special stalls, in St Mungo’s, 
Crichtoun, for the prebends of Vogrie, Arniston, 
Middleton, and lLocherworth or Lochquharret. 
These localities still exist ; but they have now no 
ecclesiastical connection beyond private membership 
with the old church at Crichtoun. Indeed, those 
prebends of Ardnalestoun (Arniston), Middleton, 
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Vogrie, and Locherworth were, in 1596, annexed by 
James VI. to the vicarage of Borthwick. They are, 
to-day, the integral parts that go to constitute the 
parish of that name. Fruits, rents, manse, and 
glebe thereof were then, by royal charter, erected 
into a distinct and separate charge to be “ in all time 
coming called the Parsonage of Borthwick.’”’ A year 
previous to this arrangement, the Presbytery of 
Dalkeith had designed a glebe for the Reverend 
Adam Colt, the then officiating incumbent ; but 
that they seemed only to regard as a matter of 
expediency as the parish had been erected before 
the royal warrant could be obtained. This deed 
must have been considered at the time a matter of 
some importance; for, in 1606, the erection of the 
Parsonage by the said charter was solemnly ratified 
by Parliament ; and, in 1609, confirmed by George, 
Archbishop of St Andrews as the patron of the 
aforementioned prebendaries. That prelate, how- 
ever, always reserved his right to make presentation 
and advocation of all the promises, gifts, and 
benefices to himself and successors in office. Borth- 
wick, like Crichtoun, was dedicated to St Kentigern. 

The Ecclesiastical revenues of Crichtoun, which 
amounted to £133, 6s. 8d., were on the dissolution 
of its collegiate church granted to Patrick, Lord 
Hales who, by James VI. was raised to the peerage 
under the title of Lord Creyghton. The last provost, 
Sir Gideon Murray, had the church lands of Crich- 
toun converted into a temporal estate. He was 
treasurer-depute to James VI., and died in 1621. 
He left his property to his son, Patrick, who was 
created Lord Elibank by Charles I., in 1643. James 
had a very high appreciation of the services of his 
chamberlain. The following story bespeaks the 
esteem in which he was held by the king. On one 
occasion, Sir Gideon happening, in the royal bedroom, 
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to drop his chevron, his Majesty, though both old 
and stiff, stooped down and gave him his glove, 
saying, ‘“ My predecessor, Queen Elizabeth, thought 
she did a favour to any man who was speaking with 
her, when she let her glove fall that he might take 
it up, and give it to her; but, Sir, you may say a 
king lifted your glove.” 

A shield is to be seen on the wall of the church 
which bears the Nicolson Arms. Those probably 
were the armorial insignia of Agnes Nicolson, third 
wife of Patrick, first Lord Elibank, who possessed 
the ecclesiastical lands of Crichtoun about the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. In the 
south transept was the Piscina, or Font, into which 
the priests emptied the soiled water after cleansing 
the vessels of the sanctuary. The Provost’s house 
was about a mile distant from the collegiate build- 
ing. Latterly it was used as a farmhouse. Adjoin- 
ing it stood a place of worship, probably the “ Kirk- 
aisle,” or the “ Parish Church”’ previous to 1641. 
On the 15th January 1525, we have a record that 
Robert, Bishop of Moray, gave a superintendence 
over certain bursaries which were founded by one of 
his predecessors to George Lockhart, Provost of 
Crichtoun, who appears to have had his residence 
in the French capital. 

In Crichtoun churchyard lie the remains of James, 
first Viscount Primrose, first husband of Lady Eleanor 
Campbell, Countess of John, second Earl of Stair. 
Her romantic story forms the groundwork of a tale 
by Sir Walter Scott, entitled ‘“‘Aunt Margaret’s 
Mirror.” 


CHAPTER VII 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL STORY OF CRICHTOUN 
PARISH—continued ; 
F the fate of the old Church of Crichtoun, at 
the Reformation, we know nothing. Eighty 
years later (1641) we read that ‘‘ Divine worship had 
been conducted in it, for some time, owing to the 
ruined condition of the Parish Church.’”’ The 
sanctuary here referred to as having been “‘ ruinous,” 
was probably the ‘‘ Kirkaisle”’ which was allowed to 
crumble. So the Chancellor’s collegiate building, 
“on the 17th November 1641 was declared, by Act 
of Parliament, to be the Parish Church for all time 
coming.”’ 

In the year 1729 some internal alterations and 
arrangements were made, but in the worst form it 
was possible to imagine. The original plan of the 
structure was maintained, but hideous galleries with 
plain wooden fronts were inserted into the chancel 
and transepts. The space beneath the south tran- 
sept was used for storing the gravedigger’s tools and 
other lumber, while the windows of both transepts 
were built up with rubble. Above the entrance 
doorway a window was hacked out through the wall 
and on the inside of the sill are the rudely carved 
letters, P. L., and the date 1729. These were prob- 
ably the initials of the worthy who designed the 
anything but ornate alterations. It appears that 
the chancel, to begin with, sufficed for the accom- 
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modation of the worshippers; but, latterly, the 
transepts were added and sitting room provided 
for 600 worshippers. So the church remained 
until 1898. Then it was in a deplorable condition, 
and wholly unsuitable for religious purposes, besides 
being somewhat insanitary from the crumbling 
bones of the long-forgotten déad sepulchred within 
its walls. Inside the chancel the floor was rotten, 
seats were giving way, and the walls were damp and 
green with mould. Restoration, accordingly, be- 
came a necessity. This had been spoken of for 
years and the gradually increasing unseemly state 
of the building made it urgent. But it was not 
until the beginning of 1898—when the chief heritor, 
Mr Callander of Prestonhall, came forward with the 
magnanimous gift of five hundred pounds—that 
the undertaking became practicable. At a meeting 
of heritors on the 1st of March of that year, permission 
was granted to the minister (the Reverend Adam 
M. Fergusson, B.D.) to see the work carried out. 
Plans were submitted by Messrs Hardy & Wight, 
Architects, Edinburgh, whilst the chief heritor 
and the minister were appointed a committee of 
supervision to superintend the operations. 

“The aim of the Committee was to restore the 
Church to its original condition so far as that was 
possible. The old doors and windows have been 
restored and modern ones built up; the walls have 
been cleaned and the defaced parts renewed; a 
vestry has been built on the site of the old sacristy ; 
a new floor, asphalted beneath and ventilated, has 
been laid ; a very efficient heating apparatus intro- 
duced ; and comfortable oak pews have taken the 
place of the old high-backed narrow pine ones.”’ 
The improvements and alterations, including the 
price of the organ, was £1485, of this sum there was 
contributed : 
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By Henry Callander, nears, of Prestonhall . £500 0 o 
», Other Heritors . : 30 15 O 
», Congregation . ; ‘ ‘ : 260 0 O 
» Friends . ; ‘ ; : ‘ 231 0 oO 
», Baird Trust ; ; ; ; 300 0 O 
», Collection on Opening Day ‘ : ‘ 163 0 O 


Grand Total £1484 


bd 
ea 
eo) 


Amongst the generous donors outside the Parish 
may be mentioned: the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Stair; Sir Robert Dundas of Arniston ; 
Colonel Charles Hope of Cowdenknowes; Messrs 
Otto, Tynemouth ; Scott, Leith ; Henderson, New 
York ; Mair, Ceylon ; and Slimon, Edinburgh. Mrs 
Callander, of Prestonhall, who deeply interested 
herself in the restoration movement, gifted an oak 
aura to be placed under the east window, at a cost 

100. 

Fhe old church at Crichtoun, which still retains 
all the interest of being one of the few remaining 
pre-Reformation churches in the Lothians, has 
been made, through restoration improvements and 
alterations, a handsome sanctuary internally. In 
the carrying out of the new arrangements the comfort 
of the worshippers was amply and well considered ; 
and, while occupying their pews, they enjoy all the 
conveniences afforded by more modern structures. 
The church was opened, free of debt, after the 
restoration, on the 11th May 1899, when the inaugura- 
tion services were conducted by the Very Reverend 
William Mair, D.D., of Earlston, ex-Moderator of 
the General Assembly. There was a large congrega- 
tion present at the opening ceremony, which in- 
cluded many members of the Dalkeith Presbytery, 
and other ministers. The clergy were all in full 
canonicals. There was a luncheon provided for the 
invited guests after the service. 
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In addition to the restoration improvements the 
interior of Crichtoun Church has been greatly 
beautified by the introduction of a number of very 
handsome stained glass windows. The largest, 
which is in the east end of the chancel, cost £400. 
It was gifted by Mrs Reid, widow of the late James 
Reid, Esquire, of Stirling, and daughter of Mr and 
Mrs Shand of Wolfstar, Ormiston, who are buried in 
Crichtoun Churchyard. This fine piece of work of 
ecclesiastical art was dedicated, by Mrs Reid, to the 
“glory of God’ and in memory of her parents. 
The subject is Christ’s Agony in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, and is one of the finest examples of 
Messrs Ballantine & Gardiner’s famed workman- 
ship. On the four panels are represented the 
inimical crowd, headed by Judas, crossing the 
Brook Cedron; Christ kneeling in prayer; the 
angel strengthening Him; and the three disciples, 
Peter, James and John, fast asleep. This beautiful 
window, which was inserted previous to the inaugura- 
tion services of May 1899, is a worthy memorial of a 
highly esteemed couple who were long and honour- 
ably associated with the district. It is besides a 
handsome tribute of filial affection. Mr Shand was 
a well-known and leading agriculturalist in East 
Lothian. 

Previous also to the reopening day (11th May 
1899), the family of the late Reverend John Crawford, 
who was minister of the Parish from 1841 to 1864, 
dedicated the small south-east chancel window to 
the memory of their father. It cost £50. The 
figures exhibited, which are highly artistic and 
beautiful, represent Moses the Lawgiver and John 
the Baptist, the Forerunner. At the time of the 
dedication services, a hope was expressed “ that 
at no distant date other windows would be gifted 
by generous friends.’’ This hope, already, has been 
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See realised. Three more have been recently 
added : 

1. On the i1oth December 1899, a_ beautiful 
stained glass window—to the memory of his relatives 
buried in Crichtoun Churchyard—was gifted by 
George Otto, Esquire, of Tynemouth. It is placed 
in the south transept ; and cost £250. The subject 
is the Adoration at Bethlehem. In the centre 
panel are shown the Virgin and Child; on the 
right are the shepherds; and on the left are the 
Wise Men. Above are the angels. There is a fine 
blending of colour which does great credit to the 
artists, Messrs Ballantine & Gardiner, Edinburgh. 

2. Special services were again conducted in the 
Church on Sunday, 21st April 1901, in connection with 
the inauguration of another stained glass window. 
It adorns the north transept; and was the gift 
of M. J. Lothian, Esquire, Redwood, Edinburgh. 
This handsome window, which cost £250, was de- 
dicated to the memory of David Ainslie of Costerton, 
a heritor in the Parish. He was born in 1813 and 
died in 1900. Crichtoun Churchyard is his place of 
sepulchre. Mr Ainslie was a man of considerable 
antiquarian tastes, and left a valuable collection of 
the antique. The subject treated by the artists— 
Messrs Ballantine & Gardiner—is the Ascension of 
the Risen Redeemer. The work is of masterly 
execution ; and the arrangement of the figures is 
grandly artistic. High up in the centre panel; 
surrounded by a great company of angels, the 
Saviour is shown in the attitude of ascent into Heaven. 
In the group beneath, gazing upward, are the eleven 
disciples, and Mary, the mother of Jesus. 

3. The most recent window is the one dedicated, 
on the last Sunday in June 1908, to the memory of 
the late Reverend Henry Duncan, the highly esteemed 
minister of the Parish for thirty years, between 1864 
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and 1894. It was the gift of his widow. This 
window is in the chancel of the Church, at the west 
end of the south wall. One of the two panels con- 
tains the figure of Christ, as the Good Shepherd, 
holding a lamb in His arms, with another resting at 
His feet; and sheep in the background. On the 
other is the image of the Apostle John, standing 
erect, with his hands clasped and a rapt expression 
on his countenance. Peter is shown on the same 
panel in a kneeling position, looking towards his 
Master, as He gives him his commission, “ Feed my 
sheep ’’; ‘‘ Feed my lambs.’”’ The whole window is 
exceedingly beautiful, and executed with fine taste 
and skill. The colouring is rich and harmonious; 
the figures well drawn and lifelike; and, in the 
treatment of St Peter, the artists have been singu- 
larly successful. It is the work of Messrs Ballantine 
& Gardiner, Edinburgh, to whose artistic genius 
Crichtoun Church is indebted for the other stained 
glass windows which enrich and adorn its interior. 

The stipend of Crichtoun Parish—including rent 
of glebe—is considerably under £300. It varies, of 
course, with the ‘“ Fiars’ Prices.’”’ There are £36 
of free or unexhausted teinds ; but, owing to the 
fluctuation of grain value, that sum is not reliable. 
The heritors are (1908) : 


Henry B. Callander, Esquire, of Prestonhall 
(chief heritor). 

Robert Wight, Esquire, of Costerton. 

The proprietor of Vogrie. 

George Wight, Esquire, of Blackcastle (Cake- 
muir). 

Sir Thomas Borthwick, Bart., of Whitburgh. 


The old patrons of Crichtoun Church, previous 
to the “ Anti-patronage Act” of 1874, were: the 
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Crown; the Earl of Buccleuch; Hepburn of 
Humbie ; Sir James Justuss of Justuss Hall; John 
Pringle, Esquire, of Crichtoun House; and the 
Callanders of Westerton and Prestonhall. A sum 
of £8, 6s. 8d. is allowed the minister by the heritors, 
in name of “ communion expenses.”’ The Manse, 
which is a substantial and commodious dwelling, 
was built in 1758. Its original, however, has been 
considerably added to. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL STORY OF CRICHTOUN 
PARISH—continued 


FEW years after the doctrines of the Reforma- 

tion had taken deep root in the spiritual soil of 
Scotland the Parish of Crichtoun began to be super- 
vised by regularly appointed and ordained clergy- 
men. This végzme has been continued to the present 
time. In the list, which is unbroken from 156 
eight years after the establishment of the Protestant 
faith as the recognised religion of the country—we 
meet with no really outstanding men either as 
scholars or theologians ; yet, as a whole, they may 
be reckoned as having been “ able’’ ministers of 
the New Testament and diligent pastors who faith- 
fully attended to the spiritual interests of their 
parishioners. With one or two exceptions, they all 
adorned the doctrine of the “ Holy Calling.” The fol- 
lowing is a complete list of the Protestant incumbents 
who have held the cure of Crichtoun since 1569 :— 


I. ADAM JOHNESTOUN (1569-1598). In addition 
to the supervision of Crichtoun, Johnestoun, in 
1574, had also the spiritual oversight of Soutry and 
Fawlay (Soutra and Fala). In 1584 he suffered 
imprisonment for refusing to acknowledge the 
supremacy of his bishop. This recalcitrancy he 
maintained for a considerable number of years. 
Ultimately, Johnestoun submitted to the superior 
authority ; and, being liberated from confinement 
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his ministry afterwards was unmolested. He died 
in 1508. 

2. WILLIAM PENMAN, M.A. (1599-1639). Pen- 
man studied at St Andrews, where he took his degree 
of Magister Artuum. He proved a most acceptable 
and popular preacher. During his incumbency the 
roll of membership was greatly augmented. In 
1629 it numbered 300 communicants. He had also 
the credit of setting on foot the “ first schoole in the 
Parish,’ which was said to have been “ much 
needed.”” His sons were ministers of Crichtoun, 
Cockpen, and Morebattle. Penman was deposed 
for immoral conduct. Sad finish for a long ministry 
of forty years. 

3. GIDEON PENMAN, M.A. (1639-1671). Son of 
predecessor. He took his Literary course at the 
University of Edinburgh, where he graduated 
Master of Arts in 1636. Licensed in 1638. Penman 
was presented to Crichtoun in 1641 by Francis, 
second Earl of Buccleuch, who added the lands of 
Dalkeith to his patrimonial heritage, having acquired 
them from the Morton family in 1642. It thus ap- 
pears that he ministered, in the Parish, for two years 
previous to becoming the incumbent thereof. Like 
his father he had very popular gifts as a preacher, 
and raised the membership of the church to over 
600 communicants. Penman, who was alive in 1678 
—having been imprisoned for witchcraft in that 
year—must have demitted his charge as his successor 
was presented to Crichtoun in 1671. 

4. PATRICK TRENT, M.A. (1671-1676). Formerly 
of Culter. After a ministry of five years by the 
“banks of Tyne,’’ Trent was translated to Temple. 

5. ROBERT Spotswoop, M.A. (1676-1681). 
Temple was his first charge, from which he was 
translated to Crichtoun on presentation by Adam 
Hepburn of Humbie. After a ministry of five 
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years he was deprived of his curve by the Privy Council 
for refusing to take the Tesz. 

6. ROBERT ARBUTHNOT (1682-1682). Previously 
of Colmonell, from which parish he was called to 
Crichtoun. Arbuthnot’s ministry by the “ banks 
of Tyne” was a very brief one, he having been pre- 
sented to the neighbouring parish of Cranstoun in 
the same year. After a further ministry of seven 
years he was removed from that charge, for con- 
tumacy, in not reading the Proclamation of Parlia- 
ment appointing William and Mary joint sovereigns 
of the kingdom. 

7. ANDREW DouNn (1682-1689). Doun’s ministry 
at Crichtoun extended over a period of seven years. 
In 1689 he proved disloyal. Like his predecessor, 
Arbuthnot, he was deposed by the Privy Council, 
for refusing to read, from his pulpit, the Edict of the 
Estates anent the accession of William and Mary 
to the throne. He also declined to pray for the 
joint monarchy. Doun died in 1700. 

8. MATTHEW SELKRIG, M.A. (1690-1728). A 
student and bursar in the Glasgow University, where 
he took his degree in 1662. Selkrig was licensed 
in 1668. <A strong advocate in the cause of religious 
toleration, his experience proved to be no “ bed of 
roses.” He had “ rough handling ’”’ at the instance 
of the Privy Council. His, however, was a very 
unique probationary career. Certain heritors and 
others resident within the parishes of Crichtoun, 
Cranstoun, Ormiston, and Humbie called him to 
take the oversight of their spiritual concerns. He 
accepted the invitation; and after toleration was 
granted, Selkrig was ordained, in 1687, at Steel’s 
Mains by ministers within the bounds of the Synod 
of Lothian and Tweeddale. His tuformal call was 
subsequently recognised; and, in 1690, he was 
presented to the Parish of Crichtoun. After having 
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been laid aside for several years, through infirmity, 
Selkrig died in 1728 in the eighty-sixth year of his 
age and the forty-first of his ministry. 

Q. CHARLES PRIMROSE (1729-1733). Translated 
from Elgin to Crichtoun. His ministry, in the rural 
Parish by the Tyne, was a comparatively brief 
one—extending only over four years. His health 
broke down in 1733. Then his son, James, was 
appointed colleague and _ successor. Primrose 
(primus) died in 1735, aged fifty-eight. Previous 
to his induction, at Crichtoun, he had been for 
twenty-nine years minister of Elgin. 

10. JAMES PRIMROSE (1733-1772). Son of pre- 
ceding. Primrose (secundus) entered upon his 
probationary period in 1730. His father being in 
indifferent health, Sir James Justuss of Justuss 
Hall presented him to Crichtoun, in 1733, when he 
became his sire’s colleague and successor. During 
his incumbency the Manse was built. Primrose 
died in 1772, after having been minister of Crichtoun 
for thirty-nine years. 

Ir. JAMES GOURLAY, M.A. (1773-1798). Gourlay, 
who had been previously minister of Fala, was 
translated from that parish on being presented to 
Crichtoun by James Pringle, Esquire, of Crichtoun 
House. He died in 17098 after a ministry of thirty- 
five years, ten of which were spent in his first charge 
at Fala. In a letter addressed by him to a General 
Hutton, and dated Crichtoun, 4th April 1789, it 
appears that the tower and transepts afforded 
ample accommodation for the congregation during 
Gourlay’s pastorate. 

12. HENRY HOME GRIEVE, M.A. (1799-1801). 
Grieve’s connection with Crichtoun was a brief 
one. A son of the Rev. Dr Grieve, of Edinburgh, he 
studied at the University of his native city, where he 
graduated. After the usual Theological curriculum, 
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he was licensed, in 1793 ; and, five years later (1798), 
was presented to Crichtoun by Sir John Callander, 
of Westerton. He was admitted to the Parish in 
1799. After a two-years’ ministry Grieve died, in 
1801, at the comparatively early age of thirty-three 
ears. 

" 13. JoHN KELLocK (1801-1839). A native of 
Graitney (Gretna). In 1775, Kellock was appointed 
assistant to the Reverend James Richmond, minister 
of Irvine. Ordained (1776) at the High Meeting, 
Berwick-on-Tweed. In September 1801 he was 
presented to Crichtoun, and inducted in the Decem- 
ber of that year. Kellock married Catherine, 
daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Cunninghame, and 
afterwards assumed her name upon his succeeding 
his sister-in-law to the estate of Balbougie. He 
died, in 1839, at the advanced age of ninety years, 
and in the sixty-fourth year of his ministry. Kellock 
wrote the article “‘ Crichtoun ”’ in the ‘‘ New Statisti- 
cal Account.’’ He had an assistant before he died, 
who afterwards became minister of Borthwick. 

14. JOHN CRAWFORD (1840-1863). An _ earnest 
and devoted minister of the gospel. For over 
twenty years he discharged the duties of the cure of 
Crichtoun, faithfully and well, under all the dis- 
advantages of impaired health. After the usual 
Literary and Theological courses of study, at the 
University and Divinity Hall, Mr Crawford became 
a licentiate of the Church of Scotland. In 1840 
he was presented to Crichtoun by William Burn 
Callander, Esquire, of Prestonhall. His ordination 
and induction to the pastorate of the Parish took 
place on the 22nd of September of that year. He 
died in 1863, aged fifty-three. Towards the end 
of his ministry the pulpit duties were entirely 
discharged by probationers. His tombstone in 
““God’s Acre,” at Crichtoun, bears the following 
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appropriate inscription :—‘‘ He was an_ earnest 
student and able pastor while in health. He bore 
much suffering with cheerfulness and Christian 
fortitude. In faith he strove to put in practice the 
precepts of the Master whom he loved to serve.”’ 
It was, probably, owing to his feebleness of body 
that Mr Crawford chose to remain minister of Crich- 
toun at the grand “ Exodus ”’ of 1843. 

15. HENRY DuNCAN (1864-1894). One of the 
most earnest and devoted incumbents of Crichtoun 
Parish. He was born in 1831 of a good family. 
At the close of his Academical and Divinity curn- 
cula Mr Duncan was licensed to preach the gospel. 
His probationary period of service was a short one ; 
for, in 1858, he was presented to and ordained 
minister of the parish of Ettrick, the scene of the 
labours of the saintly and well-known Thomas 
Boston. His ministry in that locality of classical 
surroundings extended over a period of six years. 
In 1864 he was translated to Crichtoun. Here for 
thirty years Mr Duncan faithfully discharged the 
duties of a devoted pastor and “ able minister of the 
New Testament.” In 1894 he laid down the duties 
of his cure at Crichtoun, and retired to Edinburgh, 
where he greatly interested himself in the well-being 
of St Michael’s Parish Church in that city. But he 
never failed to keep in touch with his former parish- 
ioners at Crichtoun. His annual holiday retreat, 
frequently, was “on the steep of the green vale of 
Tyne,” the scene of a thirty-years’ service. During 
his temporary residence there he devoted his time 
to pastoral visitation amongst the people of the 
district. Mr Duncan took a lively interest in social 
reform ; and, for many years, was the convener of 
the General Assembly’s Committee on Temperance. 
At his own expense he greatly enlarged the Manse 
and Offices at Crichtoun. He was, moreover, a great 
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benefactor to the poor of the Parish. He fed the 
hungry, clothed the naked, and gave coal to the 
needy. Towards the close of his incumbency of 
Crichtoun, Mr Duncan had the services of an assist- 
ant, the- Reverend Stevenson MacNab, M.A., who, 
in 1902, was elected minister of the Parish. Mr 
Duncan was twice married, and both wives proved . 
true “ helpmates ”’ not only i in the home but also in 
the sphere of his official duties. Whilst minister of 
Crichtoun he had offers of presentations to the 
parishes of Pencaitland and Cranstoun, but he 
preferred to remain in his quiet charge by “ the 
green vale of Tyne.’ He died in 1907, aged seventy- 
six years. As already mentioned, in commemoration 
of his worth and work, a memorial window—at the 
expense of his family—was dedicated to him in the 
south transept of Crichtoun Church. Mr Duncan 
was “‘a man greatly beloved,’ and a true Christian 
gentleman. His memory will long remain green. 
16. ADAM WIGHTMAN FERGUSSON, M.A., B.D. 
(r895~-1901). Born at Langholm, Dumfriesshire, in 
1865; and educated at the Academy there. He 
passed to the University of Edinburgh, where he 
graduated M.A. in 1890; and B.D. in 1893. Mr 
Fergusson obtained licence from the Presbytery of 
Langholm, in 1893. During his probationary period 
he acted as assistant to the Reverend William 
Mair, D.D., minister of Earlston and Moderator of 
the General Assembly in 1897. He was ordained 
to the Parish of Crichtoun on the 5th of April 1895. 
Here he remained until the 5th of September 1901, 
when he was translated to Maxwell Church, Glasgow. 
It was during Mr Fergusson’s incumbency of Crich- 
toun that the grand old collegiate Church there 
underwent a thorough renovation, at a cost of 
£1485. The greater portion of that sum was raised 
through the personal exertions of Mr Fergusson 
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himself. Besides, along with Henry B. Callander, 
Esquire, of Prestonhall, chief heritor, he super- 
intended the carrying through of the restoration 
scheme. The renovated Church, then, may be fitly 
regarded as a souvenir of his Crichtoun ministry. 
Mr Fergusson enjoys the unique honour of having 
been chaplain to four Moderators of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland: the Right 
Reverends William Mair, D.D., minister of Earlston ; 
James Mitchell, D.D., minister of South Leith ; 
John Gillespie, LL.D., minister of Mouswald ; and 
Thomas Brown William Niven, D.D., minister of 
Pollokshields, Glasgow. He is the author of a small 
book written for the guidance of moderators and 
their chaplains. It was printed and circulated 
privately. 

17. STEVENSON MAcCNaB, M.A. (1902- ): 
Present incumbent. He is a native of Saltcoats, 
Ayrshire, and was educated at Ardrossan Academy 
and Glasgow University, and obtained licence in 
1893. Ordained at Crichtoun in March 1902. Mr 
MacNab was assistant to Mr Duncan previous to his 
demission in 1894. 


The Session Records of the Parish of Crichtoun 
go as far back as the seventeenth century. How- 
ever, like the earlier records of most other parishes, 
they do not appear to have been very minutely 
kept. In many respects they are defective. For the 
most part they are taken up with cases of discipline 
anent Sabbath “ prophaneing”’ and other flagrant 
sins. There was a supervision exercised in those 
days, wholly unknown at the present time. Doubt- 
less many of the parishioners of Crichtoun had 
experience of “ ministerial rebuke’’ on the “stool 
of repentance.” With all our vaunted breadth of 
liberty, in relation to Christian practice, we have 
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no hesitation in averring that “‘ the former days were 
better than these.’”’ Then the Church took a deeper 
interest in the spiritual well-being of her members. 
Her strictness was for the furtherance of piety. In 
relation to the eldership it is scarcely possible to 
give the names of the persons who have held that 
position, in the Crichtoun Session, since the Reforma- 
tion. However, we may safely affirm that numbers 
of them worthily and well filled the “‘ office.” 

Communion seasons in the early history of Crich- 
toun Church were not numerous. Fast days al- 
ways preceded those occasions. Tokens still exist— 
though not now used—square in form, bearing the 
initials, C. K., and the dates 1762 and 1764. In 
Prestonhall House may be seen an ornate pewter 
flagon of an old communion set, with this inscription : 
“ Crichtoun Kirk, 1730.’”’ The Kirk Session Records 
(extant) of Crichtoun Parish date from the end of 
1696 to the present time, and consist of four 
volumes : 


Vol. I.—From October 1696 to December 1712. 
Vol. I].—From January 1713 to November 1829. 
Vol. IJI.—From March 1830 to August 1857. 

Vol. [V.—From August 1857 to 


The following;may serve as a specimen of how 
the Kirk Session Records were kept in the ‘‘ Paroch 
of Crichtoun, under the ministrie of Mr Matthew 
Selkrig, minister of the Gospel there ’’ :— 


“‘ Dec", 6° 1696 
“ That said day yr was dolation that W——- G—— 
and M—— F prophaned the Sabb. 


in going away to East Lothian on a Sabb. in order 
for shearing. The Session appoints yr officer to 
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cite them to compear befor the Session the next 
Lord’s Day.” 

“They appeared before the [Session on the 13° 
were interrogat, confessed their sin, and after 
rebuke, were absolved.”’ 


“ August 21° 1713 (Inter alia) 


“ The Qilk day that which was delated to the 
Session in General the last sederunt came into 
particular consideration. (viz.) G—— J who 
(as the Session was certainly informed) was guilty 
of omitting Family Worship, and likewise it was 
commonly reported that he should be guilty of 
cursing and swearings ; and also continual variance 
should be betwixt him and his wife with many 
other things.” 

“ The said G J—— being present acknow- 
ledged that he did omitte Family Worship sometimes 
but deneyed that he was guilty of cursing or swear- 
ing except when he was in drink. Then he acknow- 
ledged that he was rash in his words ; but as to his 
being at continual variance with his wife it needed 
no confession, it being too noturly known to be a 
truth. He was removed and the Session communed 
a little about it and came to this resolution that he 
should be suspended from his office for the present. 
He was called in again and this told to him.”’ 


“« Feby, 12° 1716 


“ The Quilk day, W——- C—— W. G. Pringle re- 
ported that (they) had searched the toun of Crich- 
toun according to appointment, and they gave 
account that they found at home W——- C—— and 
his wife who gave them rud language ; J——- C—— 
and his wife, who said that they had been bringing 
home their daughter who is sick ; T—— H. and 
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his mother, who gave them some faint excuse; and 

A—— M and his wife who had little or nothing 

to say for themselves. The Session left their pro- 

ceedings against them till further consideration.”’ 

. ‘““Dicto die. A certificat was granted to Andrew 
eatie.”’ 


CHAPTER IX 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL STORY OF CRICHTOUN PARISH 
(The Free Church) 


EW of the ministers of the Church of Scotland, 

who held parishes in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Crichtoun, identified themselves with the 
great “‘ Exodus” of 1843. Moderatism, then, was 
strong in the Presbytery of Dalkeith ; and Evangeli- 
calism at a low ebb. Those who had the courage to 
“come out’ were only five in number. Their 
names were the following :—the Reverend Messrs 
Thomas Pitcairn, Cockpen; James Menteith, Dal- 
keith ; James Bannerman, D.D., Ormiston; David 
Brown, Roslin; and Robert Court, Heriot. Two 
of these gentlemen rose to positions of eminence, 
afterwards, in the Free Church. Dr Bannerman 
became a Professor in the New College, Edinburgh. 
Mr Pitcairn acted as principal Clerk to the General 
Assembly, and was commended, by his brethren, for 
the masterly manner in which he minuted its 
“ Proceedings.”’ 

No Free Church building was erected, after the 
Disruption, in the parish of Heriot for the convenience 
of the members who “ came out ”’ with their minister. 
Perhaps they were too few in number to justify the 
erection of an opposition edifice. But doubtless 
many in the neighbouring parishes of Cranstoun, 
Crichtoun, Borthwick and Fala embraced the 
Disruption principles against the Erastian Establish- 
ment. These combined to form a congregation, and 
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had a church built for themselves, in the Parish of 
Crichtoun, at Pathhead, as being a centre most 
convenient for all parties, in the district, who cast 
in their lot with the New Movement. The Reverend 
Mr Court was its first minister. Previous to the 
erection of the church, at Pathhead, the congregation 
worshipped in the open air, and afterwards in 
temporary premises situate in a contractor’s court 
near the foot of the east side of the village. How- 
ever, no considerable time elapsed until a permanent 
sanctuary and school were built about the middle 
of its west side. These buildings are still extant, 
although not now used for the purposes for which 
they were originally erected. They were somewhat 
limited in the matter of accommodation ; but they 
amply sufficed for the requirements of the newly 
formed Free Church congregation, drawn from the 
Parish of Crichtoun and its immediate vicinity. 

Robert Court was a highly respected minister and 
pastor. Along with the late Mr Elliot, of Ford, he 
kept alive the lamp of a true Evangelicalism in and 
around the Valley of the Tyne. His ministrations 
were highly appreciated, and enjoyed by large and 
attentive audiences gathered, on each Sabbath, from 
a wide area about Pathhead. The services, in the 
experience of the self-outed communicants, were 
similar to others then held over the length and 
breadth of Scotland—refreshing. They had the 
true Bread of Life served out to them, and not the 
hard stones of a cold Moderatism. As attested by 
many of the grateful worshippers, “‘ these were 
precious Sabbaths, at Pathhead, sweet times for 
pungry souls. ‘ Jehovah Shammah the Lord was 
there.’ ”’ 

As illustrative of the feeling of the Establishment, 
in the district of Crichtoun and its neighbourhood, 
against the Disruption Movement, which was 
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characterised, by the late Principal Cairns, as “‘ the 
greatest Home Mission on record,” we may mention 
an incident that happened at Humbie, a neighbour- 
ing parish. On Sabbath, 11th June 1843, the late 
Mr Dodds of Dunbar preached at Upper Keith, in 
front of the schoolhouse, from a wooden tent to a 
large and appreciative congregation. . . . Having had 
reason to believe that several of the heritors, all of 
whom—ten in number—were antagonistic to the 
Free Church, would take steps to prevent him from 
preaching a second time at the schoolhouse, although 
it was only by the highway side, he was obliged to 
look out for another place of meeting for the follow- 
ing Sabbath. A wright, belonging to the village of 
Upper Keith, an elder in the Secession Kirk at Fala, 
offered Mr Dodds the use of his woodyard. But 
even that offer was frustrated by unwarrantable 
opposition. The farmer from whom the elder 
rented his premises, a Mr of , upon 
whose family Mr Dodds had conferred repeated 
obligations, interfered to prevent him taking ad- 
vantage of the accommodation in the woodyard. 
Such was the gratitude of Moderatism in Disruption 
times. Mr Dodds was at his “ wits’ end,” and at a 
loss how to act. However, the movement was of 
God and could not be “let.” His path was opened 
up. Mr Dodds heard that Mr Lawson, tenant of 
Humbie Mains, also an elder of the Secession Kirk, 
at Fala, was willing to allow him to have services on 
his farm, in a deep wooded glen or ravine known as 
Humbie Dean. This kindness on the part of the 
Secession elder was readily and fully taken advan- 
tage of. Mr Dodds continued his weekly muinistra- 
tions amid the rural surroundings of Humbie Dean 
until more fitting accommodation was available. Thus 
keenly did adverse feeling, against the Free Church, 
manifest itself in Crichtoun Parish and district. 
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The buildings erected, at Pathhead, for the use of 
the Free Church did not belong to the class of 
edifices which the members of the Establishment 
sneeringly characterised as the ‘‘ wooden churches.” 
No: they were substantial structures, sufficiently 
‘humble and lowly in appearance, yet not without 
some claims to neatness and comfort. They were 
veritable Elims to those who assembled to worship 
within their walls. Speaking about ‘“‘ wooden 
churches,” a good story is told of a meeting of farmers 
in the North, who belonged chiefly to the Moderate 
side of the Ecclesiastical community. A member 
of the Free Church who was present was asked, 
amid laughter and sneers: ‘‘ How are you getting 
on with your wooden kirks?’”’ When the derision, 
which followed that question, had somewhat sub- 
sided, the Evangelical turned the laugh and the sneer 
upon his inconsiderate brethren by replying, ‘‘ Oh, 
brawly, but how are you getting on with your 
wooden ministers ? ”’ 

Mr Court was not able to continue his ministra- 
tions, at Pathhead, until the close of his natural life, 
owing to failing health. Accordingly, he had to 
resign his charge, and went to reside at Lasswade, 
where he died on the 27th of May 1870. He was 
“a man greatly beloved and an able minister of the 
New Testament.’ All the reports, after his death, 
anent his regrets at leaving the Establishment were 
unfounded. Mr Court proved a consistent and 
devoted and loyal Free Churchman from the time of 
his separation from the National Zion, in 1843, until 
the day of his death at Lasswade, in 1870. After 
his resignation his work was taken up by the Rever- 
end Mr Moir, formerly a missionary in India; but 
who at the time was assistant to the Reverend 
James Ireland of Portobello. Mr Moir was a very 
vigorous and eloquent preacher, and his services were 
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much appreciated in the district of Crichtoun. 
Then followed a Mr Montgomery, also a missionary, 
who, in his turn, was succeeded by a Reverend Mr 
Murray. Murray did not long remain at Pathhead. 
On his removal the congregation secured the ministra- 
tions of the Reverend John Russell who, in 1872, 
was ordained to the double charge of Ormiston and 
Pathhead. After an earnest pastorate of some 
years in the Valley of the Tyne, Mr Russell was 
translated to Blochairn Free Church, Glasgow. 
Then the Pathhead charge was discontinued. In- 
deed, there was little need for its continuance as it 
was only an unnecessary burden on the funds of the 
General Church. Besides, the Secession Kirks at 
Ford and Fala were amply sufficient to accommodate 
all, in the district, who had identified themselves 
with the Disruption Movement. At the dissolution 
as the Pathhead Free Church congregation, it was 
suggested that the Ford congregation should take 
over its premises for evangelistic and other purposes. 
To that proposal the Kirk Session and managers of 
Ford did not see their way to agree, owing to the 
heavy ground annual on the Pathhead property. 
That property not being under the “ Model Trust,” 
in default of payment of the yearly feu, it reverted 
to the superior, Mr Thomas Torrance, whose son, 
John Torrance, afterwards disposed of it to Dr 
Craig for the sum of {100. Dr Craig redeemed the 
premises from the obloquy of a dancing saloon. 
The schoolroom is at present (1908) a dwelling- 
house ; and the church a kind of general store for 
the accommodation of all manner of goods. So 
ended the history of the Free Church in the Parish of 
Crichtoun. While it remained, it contributed a 
noble part in keeping alive the lamp of a true 
Evangelicalism in the village of Pathhead. Few of 
its members now remain ; yet such as are still “in 
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the flesh ‘‘ have hallowed memories of the “ times of 
refreshing from the presence of the Lord” when 
Court and his successors, by their Evangelical preach- 
ing, leavened the dead Moderatism that was rampant 
in Crichtoun and its neighbourhood. But tempora 
mutantur et nos mutamur in illis. Little of the 
bitter feeling that existed in Disruption days is 
manifest in these times. A praiseworthy harmony 
now characterises our religious sects. They all 
heartily co-operate in the common cause of a common 
Master, which augurs well for the ve-wnion of Presby- 
terianism in Scotland at no distant date. That is 
comme 1 faut. 


At Pathhead is a Roman Catholic chapel (St 
Mary’s) which possibly claims to be the successor 
of the old collegiate church at Crichtoun. It is 
largely attended by the poorer classes of the com- 
munity. The services, in this chapel, are under the 
supervision of the clergy of St David’s, Dalkeith, who 
regularly administer to its adherents all the rites 
and ordinances of the Church of Rome. 


we 


CHAPTER X 
THE EDUCATIONAL STORY OF CRICHTOUN PARISH 


DUCATION was at a very low ebb in Scotland, 

previous to the establishment of the Reforma- 
tion, In 1561. The common people, then, were 
grossly ignorant of the simplest branches of 
a rudimentary knowledge. Indeed, the Papal 
authorities judged it necessary, for the very existence 
of their Church, to withhold from its votaries the 
privileges of a liberal education. Hence schools, for 
the instruction of the young, were unknown under 
the régime of Roman Catholicism when it was 
rampant in Scotland. To remedy that state of 
matters, so unsatisfactory, Knox and his compeers ~ 
devoted no small amount of earnest consideration 
and attention. By their vigorous and valiant 
defence of the truth the Church of Rome had been 
disestablished and disendowed ; but they did not 
advocate a simple transfer of the funds from Papacy 
to Protestantism. No: they widened the applica- 
tion of those endowments so as to embrace the up- 
keep of a secular education for the benefit of the 
poorer class of the population. ‘“‘ To defeat, as far 
as it was possible, the threatened and shameless 
rapacity of the nobles and landlords, the Reformed 
Clergy, headed by Knox, advised that a considerable 
proportion of what was formerly the Church Funds 
should be devoted to the support of the poor, the 
Education of the people, and the maintenance of a 
pure Gospel ministry in the land.” 
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At their suggestion, too, the First General Assembly 
of the Reformed Church passed a resolution to the 
effect that, in every country parish, “ provision 
should be made for elementary teaching.”’ But that 
enactment of the “Fathers and Brethren ’”’ never 
became productive of any practical results. It 
remained little else than a “‘ dead letter.’”” How- 
ever, in 1633, the Scottish Parliament framed an 
Act anent the institution of parochial schools in the 
kingdom. Another Statute, passed in 1696, put those 
schools on a secure footing, charged the heritors, or 
landowners, with an impost for their support, and 
placed the management of them in the hands of 
the local Presbytery of each district. The minimum 
grant to the teacher was not to be less than £34, 4s. 4d. 
Under the provisions of the Statute of 1696 it lay 
with the Presbyteries to appoint the teachers, 
examine the schools, regulate the fees, and ad- 
minister the “ Test.’’ These arrangements were in 
force until 1861, when a new Act of Parliament took 
the appointment of the masters out of the hand of the 
Presbyteries and transferred it to the Universities. 
At the same time the “ Test’ was abolished. All 
that was then exacted of the candidate was a simple 
declaration that he was a member of a Presbyterian 
Church. So matters, educational, in Scotland, 
remained until 1872. 

The Parish of Crichtoun was one of the first of 
country parishes to obtain a school under the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1633. The incumbent, at that 
time, was the Reverend William Penman (1599- 
1639). He set on foot the “ first schoole in the 
parish,’”’ which is said to have been “‘ much needed.” 
The teacher’s name has not been transmitted to us, 
nor the amount of salary he received ; but it must 
have been a modest sum. Probably it was not more 
than £30, annually, and derived wholly from fees. 
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He could have had nothing from the heritors as 
their obligations did not begin until the passing of 
the Act of 1696. The course of instruction simply 
embraced “ the three R’s’’—Reading, (W)nting and 
(A)rvithmetic. At the beginning of its history the 
attendance at Crichtoun Parish School was small, 
there being no compulsion ¢hen on the part of parents 
to educate their children. Few, indeed, availed 
themselves of the boon said to have been so “ much 
needed.’’ According to the Old Statistical Account 
the number of scholars on the roll did not exceed 
thirty names. That probably was an underesti- 
mate. Very likely! From the same source we 
learn that the annual fees for the above-mentioned 
subjects were as follows:—Reading, 11s. 6d. ; 
Writing, 2s.; Arithmetic, 2s. 6d.; which yielded a 
total of £24. Where the balance of the additional 
£6 came from we have no knowledge; but it may 
have been a grant from the Ecclesiastical endow- 
ments. The sum of £30, as a yearly salary, appears 
small; yet it was reckoned considerable in those 
days. In times more recent a teacher’s income was 
regarded respectable if it amounted to £50 annually. 
The writer can vouch for the truth of the fact that 
the first schoolmaster he was under had not much 
more than that sum. 

The site of the original School at Crichtoun was 
where the present buildings are now situated ; but 
there is no reliable information as to the nature of 
the premises. The teacher’s house is said to have 
been a humble clay dwelling, of one storey, with a 
thatch roof. The room where he taught “ the 
young idea how to shoot ’’ is still in existence. It 
is now used as the Registrar’s Office; and the 
passer-by may recognise it built against the north 
gable of the present schoolhouse. During one of the 
earlier decades of the last century a more commodious 
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schoolroom and comfortable dwelling-house were 
erected. The schoolroom was contiguous,with the 
dwelling-house and stood against its south gable. 
It had accommodation for 200 scholars. That build- 
ing served all the purposes of Crichtoun Parish 
School, until 1903, when it was taken down, having 
been supplanted by the present handsome Gothic 
structure, put up by the School Board at a cost of 
£2050. The dwelling-house was allowed to remain ; 
but it was greatly enlarged during the late Mr George 
Noble’s tenure of office as teacher. Recently, it 
was supplied with some of the more modern con- 
veniences, and is now regarded as a very comfortable 
domicile. The chief heritor, Mr Callander of Preston- 
hall, transferred those old school buildings—free of 
all compensation—to the first School Board after the 
passing of the Scottish Education Act of 1872. 
Only a few of the names of the teachers, in Crich- 
toun school, under the old parochial régime, have 
been transmitted to us. Amongst those, still re- 
membered, mention may be made of James Arthur, 
Duncan Laing, and George Noble. As was general 
in the parishes throughout Scotland, the Crichtoun 
teacher held other offices. He was Precentor ; and 
if he could not lead the praise in the sanctuary him- 
self, he had to provide a substitute. He was also 
Session Clerk, Inspector of Poor, Parish Registrar, 
Sanitary Inspector, and Clerk to the Board of Heritors. 
All these were salaried appointments which greatly 
added to his annual income. 

Crichtoun school—first Parish and then Public— 
has all down the course of its history enjoyed a high 
reputation as a successful elementary school. It 
has always been popular in the district; and 
many a youth has gone forth from its floor well 
drilled in the rudiments of the various branches of 
liberal education. The. reputation of Crichtoun 
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Public School, as a successful elementary seminary, 
is evidenced by the fact that it has had annual 
grants, at times, as high as {144. The headmaster’s 
yearly allowance, from the heritors, when the school 
was under the old parochial arrangements, was the 
minimum of £34, 4s. 4d; but latterly it was increased 
to a much larger sum. Mr William Pringle, the 
present headmaster (1908), was also the first teacher 
to fill that position in the new school. His income, 
from the rates, amounts to {150 annually. There 
are besides two paid female assistants, who super- 
intend the industrial and infant departments. 
Previous to the new erection the old building was 
three times added to—in 1859, 1861, and 1875. 
Amongst the more outstanding pupils, who received 
the rudiments of their education at Crichtoun Parish 
School, may be mentioned: the Reverend Dr 
George Macalister, who went out to Jeypour, India, 
as a missionary under the auspices of the United 
Presbyterian Church; the Reverend James Lees 
of the English Presbyterian Church ; the Reverend 
John Crawford, and his brother, Dr William Crawford, 
both sons of the Reverend John Crawford, minister of 
the Parish; and Dr James Menteith, a distinguished 
medical graduate who died in India, “ ere his prime.”’ 

The course of instruction in Crichtoun was the 
same as in parish schools generally. The hours of 
teaching were somewhat long. They were from 
nine A.M. to one P.M., with a quarter of an hour, about 
eleven A.M., for Jeave. The afternoon sederunt was 
from two o’clock until four, except in winter, when fail- 
ing light necessitated an earlier dismissal. Saturday 
was a holiday from noon. The tuitional hours of 
that day were devoted, for the most part, to a 
rehearsal of religious instruction—the subjects being 
. the Shorter Catechism, the metrical psalms, and 

the paraphrases. It was a custom, too, with several 
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of the older teachers to drill their scholars to repeat, 
in order, the Books of the Old and New Testaments. 
School discipline was maintained by the ordinary 
method of the fawse. Some teachers made rather 
too free an application of the dreaded “ tails.” In 
the humorous song, entitled ““ When we were at the 
Schule,’”’ there occurs this verse : 


““O weel I mind our hingin’ lugs, 
Our het and tinglin’ paws ; 
O weel I mind his awfu’ looks, 
And weel I mind the tawse !”’ 


The yearly vacation, of six weeks, was ruled by the 
harvest. Night schools, for the benefit, generally, of 
farm servants, were common during the winter months. 

Crichtoun Parish School had a ved-letter day— 
the day of the annual examination by the local 
Presbytery. The proceedings on that occasion, 
at Crichtoun, were similar to those of parish schools 
in general. The day of examination, which was 
usually in April, was fixed by the teacher and 
minister. When it came round the children met in 
their best attire. The élite of the district and several 
of the parents graced the function with their presence. 
Upon the arrival of the examiners, who were generally 
the ministers of the neighbouring parishes, the work 
began. Stories are current how the teacher used 
to drill the classes for weeks on the subjects to be 
gone over in the hearing of the examiners. It may 
not have been the practice at Crichtoun, but it was 
quite common over the country, for each scholar 
to know his own question, and had his place, in the 
class, so arranged as to ensure that ¢hat question, 
and not another, would be put to him. Everything 
passed along smoothly so long as the teacher himself 
examined and all the children of the class were 
present. But different were the results if a scholar 
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or two were absent, and the class fell into the hands 
of one of the examiners. Here is a tradition: 
“The Shorter Catechism was a standing subject of 
examination. A class was presented. The examiner 
was informed of the extent of the scholars’ knowledge 
and requested to begin at such and such a question. 
He acted as directed and put the question. It was 
answered correctly. Question and answer followed 
brilliantly. But a halt ensued. A wrong answer 
was returned and the baffled child exclaimed, ‘ The 
boy that should answer that question is at hame wi’ 
a brunt fit.’ ”’ 

.But that “echo of the olden time” is now 
silent. “Surprise visits’”’ from a Government 
Inspector have taken the place of the time-honoured 
examination by the Presbytery. School Boards, 
the creation of the Act of 1872, have revolutionised 
the education of the country. It is very doubtful, 
however, if the change has improved matters. The 
School Boards of Crichtoun, since the beginning of 
the new order of things, have been as follows :— 


1873. Rev. Henry Duncan, minister (C.). 

Rev. John Russell, minister. 

John A. Ainslie, of Costerton. 

James T. Primrose, farmer. 

James Simpson, slater. 

Robert Hanton, Clerk and Treasurer. 
The death of Mr Ainslie, in 1874, created a vacancy, 

which was filled by the appointment of David 
Ainslie, Esquire, of Costerton. 


1876. Rev. Henry Duncan, minister (C.). 
David Ainslie, of Costerton. 
Dr Archibald Craig, surgeon. 
Alexander Steele, baker. 
Joseph Wallace, merchant. 
Robert Hanton, Clerk and Treasurer. 
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1879. Rev. Henry Duncan, minister (C.). 
William Ford, factor. 
Joseph Wallace, merchant. 
James Walker, postmaster. 
Robert MacLean, merchant. 
Robert Hanton, Clerk and Treasurer. 


1882. No change. 


1885. William Ford, factor (C.). 
Rev. Henry Duncan, minister. 
Robert MacLean, merchant. 
Alexander Gibb, baker. 
Peter Simpson, slater. 
James Simpson, Clerk and Treasurer. 


1888. William Ford, factor (C.). 
Rev. Henry Duncan, minister. 
Robert Fairley, merchant. 
Alexander Gibb, baker. 
Samuel Jack, farmer. 
James Simpson, Clerk and Treasurer. 


1891. Henry B. Callander, of Prestonhall (C.). 

Rev. Henry Duncan, minister. 

Robert Fairley, merchant. 

Samuel Ross, farmer. 

James Walker, postmaster. 

James Simpson, Clerk and Treasurer. 
In 1893 the Reverend Mr Duncan resigned his seat 

at the Board; and William M‘Lennan, Esquire, factor, 
Prestonhall, was appointed in his stead. 


1894. Peter James Combe, V.S. (C.). 
William M‘Lennan, factor. 
Samuel Ross, farmer. 
Thomas Bain, slater. 
James Walker, postmaster. 
James Simpson, Clerk and Treasurer. 
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1897. Samuel Ross, farmer (C.). 
James Walker, postmaster. 
Joseph Wallace, merchant. 
Rev. A. W. Fergusson, B.D., minister. 
John Stirling, factor. 
James Simpson, Clerk and Treasurer. 


1900. John Stirling, factor (C.). 
Rev. A. W. Fergusson, B.D., minister. 
Joseph Wallace, merchant (C.). 
Samuel Ross, farmer. 
William Hastings, merchant. 
James Simpson, Clerk and Treasurer. 
In rg00 Mr Stirling resigned, and Henry B. Cal- 
lander, Esquire, of Prestonhall, got his seat. Mr 
Callander resigned in 1902, when the Board ap- 
pointed Reverend A. Dickson, missionary. 


1903. Henry Burn Callander, of Prestonhall (C.). 
Joseph Wallace, merchant. 
William Hastings, merchant. 

Rev. Stevenson MacNab, M.A., minister. 
Rev. Frederick Jerrard, S.J. 

James Simpson, Clerk and Treasurer. 
Mr Callander retired, and Robert Wight, Esquire, 
of Costerton, was elected in his room. 


1906. Robert Wight, of Costerton (C.). 
Rev. Stevenson MacNab, M.A., minister. 
Joseph Wallace, merchant. 
James Baxter, baker. 
Archibald M‘Kinlay, merchant. 
James Simpson, Clerk and Treasurer. 
In 1907 Mr Wallace resigned, and Mr David 
Ritchie, farmer, Longfaugh, was appointed in his 
stead. 
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1909. Robert Wight, of Costerton (C.). 
James Baxter, baker. 
William Alexander, factor. 
Andrew Dodds, merchant. 
Rev. Stevenson M‘Nab, M.A., minister. 
James Simpson, Clerk and Treasurer. 


1911. William Alexander, factor (C.). 
Robert Wight, Esquire, of Costerton. 
Rev. Stevenson M‘Nab, M.A., minister. 
James Baxter, baker, Pathhead. 
Archibald M‘Kinlay, draper, Pathhead. 
Alexander D. Wallace, Clerk and 
Treasurer. 


Besides the Crichtoun Public School there is 
another in the Parish under the auspices of St Mary’s 
Roman Catholic Chapel, Pathhead. It is super- 
vised by a female teacher, and is largely attended by 
Roman Catholic children in the district. During 
the last century there were, in addition to the 
Parish School, no fewer than four other schools 
within the precincts of Crichtoun Parish. All of 
them were located in Pathhead. The Disruption 
of 1843 added greatly to the school accommodation 
over the country. To the Free Churches schools 
were, for the most part, attached. One such school 
was built at Pathhead. Its teachers appear to have 
been only “ birds of passage,’ as none of them held 
their appointment for any length of time. This 
school was “shut up” about the beginning of the 
last ‘‘ seventies.”” The building still stands and is 
now (1908) the property of Dr Craig. On its list 
of masters are included the names of Gow, Dick, 
and Martin. There was also a school—situate near 
the top of the village—in connection with the United 
Presbyterian congregation at Ford. Amongst its 
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teachers may be mentioned the names of Messrs 
James Porteous, John Inglis, Thomas Scott,% and 
George Lambert. Robert Pollock, author of “The 
Course of Time,’ was one of the first applicants for 
the mastership of this school. He died in 1827. Mr 
Porteous was afterwards teacher in Cousland Dis- 
trict School, having come thither from Bristo Street, 
_ Edinburgh. He left Cousland, in 1852, for a school 
in the Canongate, under the auspices of Broughton 
Place United Presbyterian Church. Ultimately he 
retired from the teaching profession and became 
chaplain in North Leith Poorhouse. Mr Porteous 
was long an elder in Ford congregation. Mr 
Lambert qualified for the Church and went out, as 
a missionary, to Trinidad. The mention of two 
Dames’ Schools winds up the educational story of 
Crichtoun Parish. The one—taught by a Robina 
Fowler—was a creation of the late Mrs William 
B. Callander of Prestonhall ; and the other—taught 
by a Mrs Watson—was purely an adventure school. 
Both were situate near the foot of the west side of the 
village of Pathhead. The tuition included industrial 
work. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE PAROCHIAL REGIME OF CRICHTOUN PARISH 


URING the last century the functions of Kirk 

Sessions were much more varied than they are 
at present. Their sphere of cognisance now is 
almost wholly confined to the realm of the spiritual ; 
but, even there, their powers are next to ml, At 
least they are not exercised to any great extent. 
It was different, however, when the nineteenth 
“century was young.” Kirk Sessions then were 
respected and even dreaded corporations. More- 
over, down to the latter half of the eighteenth 
century they wielded a jurisdiction, of a sort, as much 
Civil as Ecclesiastical. They investigated and sat in 
judgment upon cases which now come within the 
province of our police and sheriff courts. They 
took cognisance of such offences as slander, dis- 
honesty, garden-plundering, and breaches of promise 
of marriage—in addition to immoral conduct—and 
subjected the culprits to Ecclesiastical censure when 
proved “ guilty.” Probably, at that time, a church 
censure was more dreaded than a term of | ee 
ment is in these days. 

But it is chiefly the temporal relief of the poor, 
within the bounds of the Parish of Crichtoun, that 
falls to be considered under the above heading. 
This, in bygone times, was exclusively one of the 
functions of the Kirk Session. Prior to 1845—the 
year of the Poor Law (Scotland) Act—the Kirk 
Session, in all parishes over the country, was the 
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sole administrator of Poor Relief. Previous to that 
date there were no Poor Rates in Scotland, no 
Inspectors of Poor, and no Parochial Boards. The 
money required for the support of the needy was 
raised and disbursed, without any cost to the parish, 
by the Kirk Session. There were various sources 
from which the needed expenditure was derived ; 
but it came, for the most part, from church door 
collections ; dues at marriages and funerals ; fines 
for discipline ; and bequests of benevolent donors. 
This system of poor support was based upon the idea 
that each congregation was responsible for the relief 
of its poor members who stood in need of help. If 
that idea had not the sanction of a direct Biblical 
injunction it had, at least, the example of the early 
Christian Church. The first deacons were appointed 
to secure that none of the “ widows ’”’ would be 
‘neglected in the daily ministration’ of the Poor 
Fund of the Church. Dorcas Societies, too, originally 
began, as a part of Church organisations, in the 
interests of the poor. Dr Chalmers was a warm 
advocate of the idea that the Church ought to look 
after the temporal necessities of its more need 

members. And such was the general practice until 
1845. Then matters changed. Partly owing to the 
loss of interest, on the part of the Church, in the well- 
being of its poor; and, partly owing to the increase 
of pauperism over the country, the voluntary con- 
tributions were found to be insufficient, so it became 
a necessity to make /egal provision for the support 
of the poor by means of assessments. Accordingly, 
“The Poor Law (Scotland) Act’ was passed in 
that year. By that enactment Poor Rates were 
levied under the sanction of the State. As Govern- 
ment thus authorised the “‘ sinews,’’ Government 
demanded a right to have a voice in the disburse- 
ment. Hence the machinery of Parochial Boards 
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and Inspectors of Poor. “ But”’ it is, as a recent 
writer well remarks, ‘‘ the old system which brought 
the charity of the Church to bear on the relief of the 
poor so that it came ‘ as a matter of bounty and not 
of necessity,’ was more in keeping with the spirit 
of Christianity and more beneficial both to giver and 
receiver. The divorce of the relief of the poor from 
Christian charity and making it a thing of legislation, 
of compulsory Rate-paying and paid officialism may 
have been a necessity ; but the old custom was more 
in keeping with the mind of Him who left the Poor 
as a legacy to His Church. ‘The poor ye have 
always with you ; but me ye have not always.’ ”’ 
According to the Old Statistical Account the Kirk 
Session of Crichtoun Parish obtained funds for 
the relief of its poor from the following sources :— 
collections made at the church door by appointment 
of the Kirk Session ; dues on marriages and funerals, 
the latter being payments for the use of the ‘‘ mort- 
cloth’ ; and the balance of a small stock, now nearly 
exhausted (1795). It is further added, ‘‘ Though 
assessments are not without their disadvantages 
they will soon be necessary.”’ The present relief 
funds are entirely drawn from the vates ; and aver- 
age, for outdoor paupers, from three shillings to five 
shillings weekly. By a provision in the Act of 1845, 
the Parochial Board of Crichtoun—as in all other 
parishes—was responsible not only for the relief 
of needy parishioners, but also for the education of 
children, within its bounds, whose parents were 
unable, through poverty, to pay school fees. Of 
course, previous to the “ Scottish Education Act ”’ 
of 1872, there was no compulsory clause compelling 
the attendance of children at school, so that that 
obligation was wholly dependent upon the option of 
the parents who stood in need of such assistance. Free 
Education has now rendered obsolete that necessity. 
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The Crichtoun Parochial Board consisted of the 
heritors, two members nominated by the rate- 
payers, and the minister of the parish, who held a seat 
ex officio. He was exempt from the liability of pay- 
ing Poor Rates; and is so still under the végime of 
the Parish Council. The Parochial Board, too, 
took cognisance of the registration of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths ; and all sanitary matters within 
the precincts of the Parish. It ceased, however, 
after the adoption of the ‘ Local Government 
(Scotland) Act” of 1894. Then it was supplanted 
by the Parish Council Board, which consists of five 
members triennially elected by the ratepayers. 
This Board has powers to extend its functions be- 
yond those of the old Parochial Board. The Tri- 
ennial Parish Councils of Crichtoun since the Act of 
1894 have been the following :— 


1895. are Callander, Esquire, of Preston- 
ha 2); 
Robert M‘Lean, grocer, Pathhead. 
Alexander Wallace, carrier, Pathhead. 
James Baxter, baker, Pathhead. 
James Walker, postmaster, Pathhead. 
During the term of the above Board, Mr Walker 
resigned and R. Henderson, Esquire, farmer, Saugh- 
land, was appointed in his stead. 


1898. Henry B. Callander, Esquire, of Preston- 
hall (C.). 


Robert M‘Lean, grocer, Pathhead. 
R. H. Henderson, farmer, Saughland. 
Joseph Wallace, merchant, Pathhead. 
William Hastings, draper, Pathhead. 
Upon the resignation of Mr M‘Lean, Mr James 
Baxter, baker, was asked to take his seat. 
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Igol. 


Henry B. Callander, Esquire, of Preston- 
hall (C.). 


Joseph Wallace, merchant, Pathhead (C.). 
James Baxter, baker, Pathhead. 

David Milne, spirit merchant, Pathhead. 
Robert Montgomery, baker, Pathhead. 


Mr Callander having vacated his seat, William 
Hastings, Esquire, took his place ; and Mr Wallace 
was appointed Chairman to the Board. Upon the 
resignation of Mr Baxter, George Ritchie, Esquire, 
farmer, Whippielaw, was appointed i in his room. 


1904. 


1907. 


1910. 


Rev. Stevenson MacNab, M.A., minister, 
Crichtoun (C.). 

James Pringle, farmer, Crichtoun. 

James Baxter, baker, Pathhead. 

David Ritchie, farmer, Longfaugh. 

Archibald M‘Kinlay, clothier, Pathhead. 


James Baxter, baker, Pathhead (C.). 

William Suttie, merchant, Pathhead. 

Archibald M‘Kinlay, clothier, Pathhead. 

Rev. S. MacNab, M.A., minister, Crich- 
toun. 

James Pringle, farmer, Crichtoun. 


No change. 


The following were the annual rent valuations 
of the Parish of Crichtoun, since 1900, upon which 
(after certain deductions were made) Parochial 
and other taxes were levied :— 


Year 


Igoo . 
IgoI . 
1902 . 
1903 . 


Valuation 


. £7332 I0 I0 
7204 8 II 

. 7030 II oO 

. 7231 18 2 
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Year Valuation 
1904 . : , : . £7301 6 oO 
1905 . : : : . 97248 3 0 
1906 . ; ‘ ; . 7407 8 oO 
1907 . ; » 7479 IO 9Q 
1908 . 3 ; . 7451 18 9g 
Ig09 . : ; : . 7288 4 9 
IgIo . . : : - 7353 4 9 
IQII . : : . 7267 16 9 


But apart from help from Jegal assessments the 
poor of the Parish of Crichtoun have never been over- 
looked, by private individuals, in the matter of 
practical charity. As already mentioned, the late 
Reverend Henry Duncan showed kindness to the 
poor of his Parish, and often contributed to their 
necessities from his own private resources. Others 
did likewise. In Mrs Callander, of Prestonhall, the 
needy have a warm and generous benefactor whose 
yearly liberality finds expression in a tmeous 
distribution of coal and other useful gifts at a time 
when fire becomes “‘ the best flower in the garden.”’. 

Crichtoun, like all other parishes in former days, 
was responsible for the upkeep of what were known 
as Parish Roads. Now, however, ‘the County 
Council ” has taken over that responsibility. Rates 
are purely devoted to parochial and other public 


purposes. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE INDUSTRIES OF CRICHTOUN PARISH 


RICHTOUN is wholly an agricultural Parish. 

Formerly it was the seat of such industries. 
as milling, brewing, and limestone-burning ; but, 
these have become things of the Past. With the 
exception of the last mentioned, not even a tangible 
“memory ”’ of them remains. Crichtoun, now for 
the greater part, being devoted to tillage a large 
proportion of its working population is engaged in 
“outdoor” labour. But the industries of the 
surrounding districts also give “ bread’”’ to many 
resident within the precincts of the Parish. Farming 
and market gardening constitute the staple industries 
of Crichtoun. Accordingly, a considerable number 
of both sexes—in addition to the ordinary plough- 
men and others—find employment, throughout the 
year, in potato-planting, turnip-hoeing, haymaking, 
fruit-pulling, havesting, and potato-gathering. True, 
the harvest season has now lost much of its romantic 
interest through the introduction of modern appli- 
ances ; yet, the change has proved a benefit to the 
farmer. His frequent worry in relation to weather 
conditions has been greatly lessened since the com- 
bined reaping and binding machines have contri- 
buted much to shorten the time of reaping. No 
longer are to be seen the great bands of “ shearers ”’ 
who rejoiced in the “ harvest-home ”’ when the last 
sheaf was cut and the “ kirn-baby ”’ carried high, in 
air, on the end of a pitchfork to the farmer’s residence 
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as a token that all his “‘ white crop’”’ was ready for 
the garner. Yet although the romance is gone the 
change decidedly has been for the better. It has 
allayed anxiety and annoyance. Previous to the 
introduction of reaping machines, troops of labourers 
came over from Ireland for employment on the 
harvest field, the housing and feeding of whom 
frequently taxed, to the utmost, the administrative 
powers of the mistress of the homestead. Besides, 
these denizens of the ‘‘ Emerald Isle,” at times, were 
often very bellicose, causing discomfort and not 
infrequently alarm to peace-loving citizens. Now 
their presence with us is no longer necessary. 

The farms in Crichtoun Parish are generally Jet 
on the “rotation ’”’ system; and the Jeases, as a 
rule, are of nineteen years’ duration. Mutual 
breaks at shorter periods are, however, now quite 
common. These have proved beneficial alike to 
landlord and tenant. Upon a goodly number of the 
larger farms live stock is reared and fattened for the 
market ; and much of it is of the first quality. 
The *‘ Dalkeith Auction Mart ”’ receives, every week, 
a considerable supply of sheep and oxen from the 
pastures of Crichtoun. The Parish also contributes 
a fair share of gardening produce for town consumpt. 
Dairy-farming and poultry vending, though not on a 
large scale, may be reckoned amongst the industries 
of Crichtoun. During the fruit season vanloads of 
strawberries and other fruits are daily conveyed to 
Edinburgh for sale in the market there. Hay, 
cereals, and potatoes are also staple productions 
of agriculture, in the Parish of Crichtoun. 

Pathhead, with a population of a little over three 
hundred souls, is a somewhat unique village in the 
matter of business. It is the only place of any 
importance within the precincts of the Parish; and 
it successfully competes with the larger local centres 
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for supplying the surrounding district with every 
article of domestic and other merchandise. It has 
a congeries of small shops, where every household 
want may be met. Pathhead can boast of two 
butchers’, three bakers’, four grocers’, four clothiers’, 
one shoemaker’s, one ironmonger’s, one watch- 
maker’s, one crockery merchant’s, and one licensed 
gamedealer’s establishments. In bygone days this 
village had the doubtful reputation of possessing 
no fewer than a “ round dozen ”’ of licensed houses. 
These, happily are now reduced to five. In other 
departments of ordinary business, Pathhead has its 
joiner, smith, plumber, mason, slater, saddler, 
coachhirer, contractors, milliners, and dressmakers. 
Here too is a police station and a post office (Ford), 
under Dalkeith, with money and telegraph depart- 
ments. The representatives of A‘sculapius, for 
man and beast, are also in evidence. There is a 
cycle repairing establishment in the village. Indeed 
everything ‘‘from a needle to an anchor’”’ may be 
obtained in Pathhead. Nor is it without an insur- 
ance agent. 

Though not aptly deserving of mention under the 
heading of “‘ industries,’ yet it may be noted here 
that Pathhead has become, in recent years, a popular 
resort for summer visitors. During the months of 
July, August, and September the village is greatly 
augmented, in population, by families from Edin- 
burgh, Leith, and Musselburgh. There is 
much to draw them to the locality. The air is 
bracing; the surroundings are beautiful; the 
scenery is inspiring and charming ; the associations 
are grandly historical and the walks are delight- 
fully quiet and pleasant. Means of recreation are 
also beginning to be supplied. A Bowling-green 
is in course of preparation (1908) at the top of 
Pathhead ; and there is a “shooting range,” in 
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Cranstoun parish, just across the Tyne from 
Crichtoun. 

A very old industry associated with Crichtoun 
Parish was that of “ milling.’”’ Its seat was in the 
Crichtoun section of Ford, where the ruins of the old 
mill were to be seen as late as the year 1904. Then 
they disappeared to make room for the cottage of 
“ Brookville’ in the erection of which the stones 
were utilised. This mill appears to have been of 
ancient date. In 1488, Lord Hails, who afterwards 
became the first Earl of Bothwell, had a charter 
granted to him, by James III., conveying to him the 
“Lordship of Crichtoun Castle, including Vogrie, 
Sauchnell, the Foord and Mull, Capriston, Murehouse, 
Castlelaw, the woods of Crichtoun together with the 
advowson of the Collegiate Church of that place in 
the County of Edinburgh.” The industry of 
““ milling’? then must have been carried on in 
Crichtoun Parish prior to 1488. It was an industry 
common to the whole of Scotland. Associated with 
it were ‘‘ malting” and “ brewing’ In bygone 
days the staple food of the humbler classes was pro- 
cured from “‘ home produce,” such as beans, peas, 
barley, oat flour, and wheat meal; whilst malt, 
spirits and ale were their favourite drinks. Conse- 
quently every parish, in the kingdom, had in connec- 
tion with it one or more meal-mills, distilleries and 
breweries. Crichtoun was no exception. It had 
its meal-mill, situate at Ford, within the precincts 
of the Parish. The distillery and brewery were on 
the Borthwick side of the Tyne. A part of the old 
building, recently removed, was known as the 
“* Malt Barn.” 

A somewhat extensive business of “ milling ”’: 
was carried on, at Ford, first by Mr John Herdman, 
who was born in 1744 and died in 1828. It was 
afterwards continued by his son, Mr George Herdman, 
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born in 1778 and died in 1849. The miller’s house 
was in the Borthwick portion of Ford hamlet ; and 
is now occupied by Mr George Forrest (1908), tenant 
of the market garden there. The Herdmans of 
Ford were the great-grandsire and grandsire of the 
Messrs Herdman of “‘ Haymarket Mills,’’ Edinburgh. 
When the late Mr Thomas Forrest leased the market 
garden, at Ford, in 1860, he turned the “‘ mealing ”’ 
mill into a “‘ sawmill ’’ which he rented to the late 
Mr Adam Hunter of Pathhead. It was used in the 
latter capacity until 1872. After it ceased to be a 
sawmill the building was allowed to fall into ruins. 
As already mentioned, an old “‘ quern ’’ belonging to 
the meal-mill might have been seen at the foot of the 
Dreepie Road as late as 1908. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of the mill stood a row of buildings 
called the ‘‘ Back Raw.” It isnot in the memory of 
any now alive, having disappeared many years ago. 
Probably the houses were occupied by employees 
when the mill was active. Latterly they were 
taken possession of by tramps and tinkers, who 
proved a nuisance, to remedy which the roofs were 
removed. 

Another former industry of Crichtoun Parish, and 
very flourishing in its day but now defunct, was 
limestone-burning. Its history may be traced back 
to a time as early as the twelfth century. Kilns 
were not then in existence. It appears that the old 
system of converting the raw limestone material 
into shells was by burning it in heaps. This is 
evidenced by the fact that many small mounds 
which have been proved to be lime vefuse may be 
seen on Crichtoun Farm, near an eminence called 
“The Law,” in the vicinity of the Pict’s House. 
Tradition, as already mentioned, affirms that the . 
lime used at the building of Melrose Abbey was 
prepared from the Crichtoun limestone, in the 
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locality where these heaps now stand. However, 
be that as it may, the industry of lime-burning, in 
Crichtoun Parish, was carried on, in later times, 
to a very considerable extent. Many “silent ”’ 
kilns and waste quarries scattered over the Parish 
bear witness to that fact. These may be seen at 
Currie Lea, Crichtoun, and the Hope. The lime of 
Crichtoun was of the first quality. Besides having 
a high reputation for building and plastering pur- 
poses, its “‘ dreg ’’ or refuse was greatly run upon by 
farmers for agricultural use. The Crichtoun lime- 
burners, all down the centuries, contributed greatly 
to the building of the city of Edinburgh. Thither 
it was conveyed by hired contractors employed by 
the lessees of the limestone quarries. Whilst this 
industry was flourishing it supplied work to a very 
large contingent of the labouring class in the Parish. 
Pathhead, then, was twice as populous as it is at 
the present time. The raw material of the limestone 
was procured according to the old methods, generally 
practised over the country at large. These were 
somewhat cumbrous and expensive. The workmen 
began at the surface and removed the different 
superincumbent strata until they reached the lime- 
stone bed, which they broke by means of “‘ blasting.” 
Holes were bored into the rock, with strong iron 
augers, to a considerable depth. These holes were 
three-fourths filled with coarse gunpowder and 
hermetically sealed, a space only being left for the 
insertion of a fuse. This fuse was of sufficient length 
to admit—after being ignited—the workmen to be 
out of all danger before the explosion took place. 
The blasted rock was conveyed from the quarries 
to the kiln-heads in small waggons, drawn by light 
horses, along temporized railways. Coal, which was 
never wrought in Crichtoun—although it is said to be 
plentiful beneath the surface—was supplied by the 
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neighbouring parish of Cranstoun for the reduction 
of the limestone into “ shells.”” With the excep- 
tion, then, of agricultural pursuits, the industries of 
Crichtoun Parish are now simply activities of the 
Past. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE SOCIAL CUSTOMS OF CRICHTOUN PARISH 


HE social customs of Crichtoun Parish are in 

no respect different from those of the surrounding 
districts. Generally, they are to-day what they were 
in bygone times. Some old customs, however, are 
now entirely obsolete. Mention may be made of a 
“ Youths’ Society’ which had a parade, in connection 
with it, on the first Friday in June of each year. 
It was a Benefit Society. The parade took place 
between Pathhead and Prestonhall House, where the 
members had served to them a goodly refreshment 
of bread and milk, supplied by the proprietor, Mr 
Callander. In order to secure an entrance, through 
the Lion’s Gate, each processionist had to exhibit 
a cockade or badge, upon his breast, as a guarantee 
that he was a bona fide member of the society. 
After their return from Prestonhall they indulged 
in games and other sports upon the village green, 
which is still in existence. The “* Youths’ Society ” 
and its annual rejoicings are now only things of the 
Past. 

Another Benefit Society, known as the “ Whip- 
man’s’”’ is also now extinct. It probably got its 
name from the members all, more or less, having 
to do with the management of horses. The chief 
function associated with this society was The 
Pathhead Carters’ Play, held annually on the first 
Friday in July. It was a “ red-letter’’ day in the 
village. All classes looked forward to it with feel- 
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ings of delight. It secured for the children a holiday 
from school and afforded them an opportunity of 
getting rid of their ‘‘ pennies,’ in exchange for 
gingerbread and other niceties, suited to the youthful 
tastes. These were supplied from “‘ stands ”’ erected 
at the top of the village by petty confectioners who 
hailed from Dalkeith and other places. | 

The outstanding event connected with the “ Carters’ 
Play ’’ was a grand mounted procession headed by 
a high functionary called ‘‘my lord,’’ who had to 
pay a sum of five shillings for the honour. Two 
“ bailies ’’ rode alongside of him. The cavalcade 
marched forward under the stirring strains of music 
supplied by instrumental bands. Generally the 
processionists were ploughmen and other employees 
belonging to farms in the surrounding districts. 
They sat upon horses gaily bedecked with tape, of 
every hue, and rosettes. All the colours of the rain- 
bow were in evidence. The processionists made the 
round of certain leading houses, in the neighbour- 
hood of Pathhead, where they obtained a monetary 
recognition. At the close of the procession an excit- 
ing part of the day’s proceedings—the races—began. 
The stadium extended from the top of the Hope 
Brae to Whippielaw. Prizes consisting of various 
articles of equine graith were awarded the successful 
competitors. Many a _ well-contested race was 
witnessed by crowds of spectators seated on both 
sides of the course ; and as each winner reached the 
goal he was greeted by a ring of cheers ; and gifted 
the guerdon by *“‘ My Lord.”’ The races ended, the 
scene of interest shifted to one of the public-houses 
at Pathhead. Here a substantial repast was served 
up to the members of the *‘ Whipman.” It con- 
sisted of roast lamb, with bread and beer. A “ leg ”’ 
was provided for every three members. Any who 
had a mind to do so partook of the fragments whilst 
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the untouched parts of the viands were sold to 
voluntary purchasers. With the dinner, the official 
functions of the Pathhead “ Carters’ Play ’’ were 
brought to a close. There were, however, rejoicings 
on the village green, in the evening,. which took the 
form of reels and other dances. 

In the later years of its existence the stadium, of 
this once very popular /féte-champétre, between the 
Hope Brae and Whippielaw, had to be abandoned. 
The Road Trustees vetoed it as it interfered with the 
regular public traffic. However, the late Mr Renton 
of Muttonhole (Whitburgh Mains), an enthusiastic 
patron of the play, granted the use of one of his 
fields for a racecourse. But that privilege was 
soon afterwards withdrawn. Mr Renton’s kindness 
was abused. The frequenters of the “fun” took 
liberties with other fields by trespassing to the 
detriment of his growing crops. This gave the 
death-blow to the Whipman’s “ annual festival.” 
In 1855 it became also a thing of the Past. 

Echoes of the olden time are yet heard in some old 
customs still prevalent in Crichtoun Parish. These, 
however, are becoming fainter as the years roll 
past ; and are for the most part associated with the 
marriage ceremony. When ahappy couple returned 
from the Manse, where the “ Gordian knot ’”’ was 
generally tied, it was customary for the pair to be 
welcomed at the door of their dwelling by groups of 
children of both sexes, who expected a “ shower of 
coppers’ in response to their vociferous call of 
“ Pour oot! Pour oot!!’’ The scramble of the 
youngsters to obtain a coin was often amusing. 
Not a few of them in the mélée got no recompense ; 
but, on the contrary, came to grief. The boys, 
usually, got the “lion’s share of the grab.” In 
addition to the *‘ coppers ”’ it was also expected that 
the bridegroom should “ fork out ”’ a silver shilling 
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to purchase a football for use on the school play- 
ground and village green. It was another interesting 
custom in days long gone by to break cakes of 
“shortbread ”’ and to fire “‘ blank shot ’”’ over the 
heads of the bride and bridegroom when, for the first 
time, they entered their dwelling as married in- 
dividuals. This was designed to ‘‘ bode luck.”’ But 
the most exciting of all the old social customs 
associated with marriage, amongst the lower classes 
in the Past, was the “ creeling’’’ of the newly made 
husband. An improvised creel was filled with stones 
and the bridegroom summoned to come forth the 
house. No protest was allowed. However diffident, 
he had to appear. The creel, amid ringing cheers, 
was lifted upon his shoulders, which he had to carry 
@ la mode of a Newhaven fishwife until the bride 
sallied forth and saluted him, in public, with the 
“holy kiss.’’ Generally she was prompt, so that her 
better half had not long to undergo the ordeal. 
At the conclusion of that part of the matrimonial 
proceedings a bottle of the finest “‘ blend,” of the 
time, was presented to the chief actors, in the drama, 
who regaled themselves with the barley bree. Quiet- 
ness then settled down outside the scene of the 
nuptial festivities ; and the rejoicing company within 
was allowed to proceed without further interruption 
incident to old customs. 

Some of the other social practices common in 
Crichtoun Parish, in the good old times of the Past, 
and worthy of being referred to, were associated with 
the birth and baptism of children. It was customary 
for each individual present at a birth to carry off a 
piece of the “ child’s cheese” or cryin’ kebbuck for 
distribution amongst friends; and everyone who 
came to see the mother and baby, after the “ event,” 
partook of the same luxury. On the day of Baptism 
the child, generally, was taken to church to have the 
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sacred vite administered to it. It is needless to say 
here that the spiritual significance of the rite was 
seldom in the thoughts of the parents on that 
occasion. Baptism, to too many, meant nothing 
more than a ‘“‘ giving of thename.’’ That in passing. 
As the baptismal party set out for the church they 
took with them the christening bread and cheese, 
carefully rolled in a clean white napkin. These were 
presented to the first person—irrespective of age or 
social standing—they either met or overtook on their 
way to church. The baptismal party generally 
consisted of two, the mother and a female friend who 
carried the baby. When the holy rite was about 
to be administered the friend gave the child to 
the mother, who laid it upon the arms of the 
father, for presentation. This act went by the name 
of ‘the gwing up.” After Baptism the mother 
received back her child, which she committed again 
to the care of her attendant, who had the full charge 
of it until they reached the home. In Crichtoun 
Parish, as elsewhere, it was deemed unlucky to take 
a child out of doors previous to Baptism. The old 
superstition too was prevalent that Baptism was 
essential to salvation. Hence the parent’s anxiety 
to have the rite administered if their babe, after 
birth, became ill and was not likely to live. 
There used, also, to be some odd customs, in 
Crichtoun Parish, connected with the dead and their 
burial. The “sitting up,’ or waukan, as it was 
sometimes called, was quite common until recent 
ears. It was deemed disrespectful to the dead to 
eave the corpse alone between death and burial. 
Besides the relatives had a solemn dread lest some 
evil spirit might come and put a brand upon the body. 
This, of course, was simply superstition ; but it 
was the cause of the waukan. Kind friends— 
generally two—volunteered to undertake the weird 
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service of watching. They had to be careful 
against giving way to sleep and devoted the quiet 
hours, of their solemn vigils, to the reading of certain 
portions of Scripture. All conversation was carried 
on in suppressed tones. Salt sometimes was placed 
upon the breast of the dead to keep off malignant 
spirits. The clock in the house was stopped immedi- 
ately after the breath had gone out; and its dial 
covered with a clean white cloth. Mirrors were 
reversed and similarly concealed. So also were the 
pictures on the walls. Friends were invited to the 
funeral in a somewhat primitive way. A messenger 
was sent round the Parish by the undertaker— 
usually a country joiner—who went from door to 
door to announce that the funeral of ‘ So and So” 
would take place from his house to Crichtoun 
Kirkyard, on such and such a day, at such and such 
an hour. 

On the day of interment, before the “lifting,” 
strong drink was in evidence. However, it was not 
indulged in to any extent, the glass being simply 
put to the lips. Nor was there anything in it be- 
yond custom. Happily now the practice is rare. 
Where the custom is still adhered to the potation 
is generally enjoyed before the arrival of the minister 
who is to officiate. Should that functionary appear 
upon the scene whilst the “ tasting’’ is going the 
round of the invited company the bottle and glass 
are quickly relegated to a place of concealment. 
Before the lid of the coffin was screwed down the 
relatives and other friends took a last look at the 
dead. Each, after a momentary gaze, touched the 
brow of the departed ; which if anyone neglected 
to do it was alleged that the image of the deceased 
would long haunt the fancy. The corpse usually 
was conveyed to the graveyard in an ordinary farm 
cart filled with clean straw. Over the coffin was 
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spread the Parish mortcloth, for the use of which a 
small sum was paid to the Kirk Session for behoof 
of the poor. A black-coloured horse was, generally; 
selected to draw the cart ; and the driver, also, was 
clothed in sombre attire. An old custom, now 
much violated, was to refrain from looking out of 
the window as the procession left the house. To 
anyone who did so, superstition predicted an early 
death. 

Other old customs, now almost obsolete, were 
associated with certain seasons of the year. The 
rejoicings at the kirn, or harvest-home, in the various 
onsteads throughout the Parish of Crichtoun are 
now amongst the festivities of the Past. The 
customary observances at Hallowe’en, immortal- 
ised by Burns, have in these days little or no 
commemoration ; and the echoes of Hogmanay are 
becoming fainter every year. The frolics of the 
guisards, as they went from door to door at night, 
asking in rude rhymes for cakes or money, have 
almost all died out. Furst-footing in the “ short 
hours ’’ of the New Year’s morning is not nearly so 
common as it used to be. Han’sel Monday, with its 
family gatherings and shooting matches, comes and 

oes without scarcely any recognition; and the 
ee which did not permit old friendships to 
sever, like ‘‘ knotless’’ threads, are now seldom 
heard of. 

Such were some of the old social customs long 
prevalent in Crichtoun Parish during “ the days that 
are awa’.” They still live in the memory of the 
older parishioners, who are now comparatively few. 
Those customs, while in exercise, had a beneficial 
effect upon the community. They constituted a 
bond of the truest brotherhood between man and 
man. A new order of things is now rampant; but, 
it is doubtful if there is manifest in it the good-will 
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to prompt men—as those obsolete customs did—to 
look not only to a personal well-being but also to the 
well-being of others. Times, we fear, have changed, 
and we have changed with them. Let us not, 
however, say “‘ that the former days were better than 


these.”’ 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE MISCELLANEA OF CRICHTOUN PARISH 


I. THE SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY 


URING a considerable portion of the last 

century, Crichtoun Parish owned a flourishing 
Subscription Library. Upon its shelves were some 
of the more outstanding books of the period. 
Amongst these may be mentioned Scott’s “‘-Waverley 
Novels ”’; Allison’s ‘‘ History of Europe’; King- 
lake’s ‘Invasion of the Crimea’’; and other 
“works”? of well-known authors. The volumes 
were located at Pathhead. As cheap literature 
became popular, interest in this library waned. 
Subscriptions were not forthcoming sufficient for its 
upkeep ; and, ultimately, it became defunct. The 
“eighties ’’ of the century saw its congé. 


II. THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


This society was established, at Pathhead, in 
1856. As a yearly festival it took the place of 
“The Carters’ Play.” Its aim is to encourage the 
cultivation of garden produce and flowers. There 
is an annual competition, held on the last Saturday 
in August, at which money prizes and various 
other articles are allotted, as awards to success- 
ful competitors. Many of the exhebits are of 
the very highest order. There is also a juvenile 
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competition confined to children resident within 
the parishes of Cranstoun and Crichtoun. In the 
Industrial Department, connected with this society, 
are junior and senior divisions. The competitors 
—boys and girls—in the junior division must be 
under fourteen years of age, and resident within a 
radius of three miles around Crichtoun Public 
School. The same radius is applicable to the 
senior section, with the addition of the employees 
on the estate of Johnstone Burn. Competitors, in 
this division, must be over sixteen years old. 

The Society is managed by an Executive consist- 
ing of three honorary presidents, president, vice- 
president, secretary, and a committee selected from 
the membership. The late Mr James Simpson held 
the office of Secretary for over fifty-four years. The 
_ Annual Meeting is held on the last Thursday in 

September. | 


III. THE GooD TEMPLARS’ SOCIETY 


This Lodge—* Preston,” No. 572 (I.0.G.T.)—was 
instituted towards the close of the year 1871. It 
is affiliated with the “ Grand Lodge,’ and has for 
its object the advocacy of total abstinence from 
all intoxicating beverages. The Lodge convenes 
weekly on Monday evenings, in the Good Templars’ 
Hall — ‘‘ Philadelphia ’’ — Pathhead, which was 
founded, in 1875, through the liberality of the late 
John George Gibson, Esquire, Westfield of Cousland. 
This hall is under the management of an elected 
body of trustees, and is let for all kinds of social 
entertainments. The Lodge itself is ruled by the 
ordinary Good Templar Executive. Its membership 
has never been large. 
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IV. THE PATHHEAD FORD BuRNS’ CLUB 


Crichtoun Parish reveres ‘the immortal 
memory.’ For this purpose the “ Burns Club ”’ 
was instituted in 1905. Its aim is “ to foster and 
encourage ”’ a study of the works of the poet, in the 
community. The Club meets four times in the year, 
on the last Wednesdays of October, November, 
February and April ; “‘ or as near these dates as the 
committee may consider convenient.’”’ An Annual 
Festival is held on the 25th of January, Burns’ 
birthday. Then the members enjoy either the 
“haggis’’ or the “barley bree.”’ This club is 
under the management of a president, vice-president, 
treasurer, secretary, and a committee of nine 
members. On his retiral, the president holds the 
position of honorary president, and is, ex officio, 
a member of committee. 


V. THE CRICHTOUN YOUNG MEN’s GUILD 


This society was, at its start, a “ Young Men’s 
Christian Association.’ It was instituted under the 
presidency of the late Reverend Henry Duncan, in 
the early summer of 1882. Ultimately it became, 
what it now is, a “ Guild’ or “ Literary Society.” 
It convenes weekly, for the greater part of the year, 
in the Good Templars’ Hall, Pathhead. Essays are 
read and criticised. There are, in connection with 
this guild, a MS. magazine and an annual course of 
lectures. The society is purely undenominational, 
and is managed by an Executive consisting of 
a president, vice-president, honorary treasurer, 
honorary secretary, and a committee selected from 
the ordinary membership. Tuesday evening is 
usually the night of meeting. 
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VI. THE PATHHEAD FORD FANCIERS’ SOCIETY 


This society originated in 1901. Its aim is to 
encourage the pure breeding of poultry and pigeons 
amongst the working classes. There is an ann 
“Show,” in January, at which money prizes and 
other special awards are given to successful ex- 
hibitors. The Society is under the patronage of 
distinguished local ladies and gentlemen. Its busi- 
ness is entrusted to the surveillance of office-bearers, 
consisting of honorary presidents, president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, and a large acting 
committee. The judges are two in number—one 
for the poultry ; and the other for the pigeons. 


VII. THE PATHHEAD AND DISTRICT MINIATURE 
RIFLE CLUB 


Instituted in 1908, its object “ being to encourage 
Rifle Shooting.”” This club is affiliated to the 
“National Rifle Association”’ ; and its Registered 
Number is “1515.” It consists of patrons, honorary 
and ordinary members, a president, vice-president, 
an honorary secretary, and an honorary treasurer. 
The Club is managed by the president, vice-president, 
honorary secretary, honorary treasurer, and a 
committee of five, elected from the honorary and 
ordinary members. The conduct, at the ranges, 
is under the most rigid surveillance. Ranges— 
25, 50, and 100 yards—are at Ford, on Cranstoun 
side of the Tyne. 


VIII. THE ANCIENT ORDER OF FORESTERS 


“ The Court of Crichtoun Castle,”’ founded in 1885, 
is a Benefit Soctety. It appears to be in a flourishing 
condition alike in membership and funds. 
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IX. THE PATHHEAD GIRLS’ WoRK CLASS 


Instituted by Mrs Hastings, Pathhead, in October 
1904. Its aim is to interest young girls in all kinds 
of useful zndusirial work. This class, which is 
largely patronised, has greatly helped the Industrial 
Department in connection with the ‘ Pathhead 
Horticultural Society.” Now defunct. 


X. THE PATHHEAD BOWLING GREEN 


The pastime of ‘“‘ bowling”’ is a favourite one ; 
and arrangements are in progress (1909) for its 
exercise at Pathhead. Through the liberality of 
Sir Thomas Borthwick, Baronet, of Whitburgh, a 
“green,’’ with all the necessary requisites, is in 
course of preparation at the upper end of the village. 
Doubtless, it will prove a boon to many of the 
summer visitors who annually frequent the district 
during the holiday season. Probably it may tend 
to make Crichtoun and its surroundings even more 
popular as holiday resorts. The Club is upheld by 
subscriptions ; and its management is under patrons 
and patronesses, president, vice-president, treasurer, 
secretary, and a committee consisting of six ordinary 
members. 

It was opened in June 1909, by Sir Thomas 
Borthwick, Baronet, of Whitburgh. 


APPENDIX 
THE NAME OF CRICHTOUN OR CRICHTON 


T is generally assumed that the lands of 
Crichtoun, which now comprise the parish of 
that name, got their designation from the Crichtoun 
of that ik upon whom they were bestowed in the 
reign of Malcolm Canmore (1056-1093). However, 
it is likely that the cognomen of the family was 
derived from other possessions, of the same name, 
previously owned by them. Crichtoun, probably, 
is a corruption of Caer-ric-ton, as Cramond is of 
Caer-Almond, which means the stone place of the 
Ric-ton, or “ rich land.’”” The common etymon, that 
traces it to the Gaelic Crich, is not, by any means, 
to be ruled out. As already mentioned, the name 
has had a variety of spellings—Krvektun, Krethtown, 
Creigchton, Crichton, and Crichtoun. CRICHTOUN 
is now the usual form of writing it. The Lowland 
Scots sound the ch as a guttural. Hence the local 
method of pronunciation. 


THE PRINGLES OF CRICHTOUN HOUSE 


Crichtoun House, now the farmhouse of East 
Crichtoun, was formerly the residence of the Pringles 
of Crichtoun, who were connected with the Pringles 
of Clifton. The Castle having become dilapidated, 
Crichtoun House became the mansion of the Estate. 
It was built during the latter part of the first half 
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of the eighteenth century. Its first occupant and 
probable founder was one Mark Pringle. A story 
runs that this Mark Pringle had an after-dinner 
quarrel with William Scott, Esquire, of Raeburn, the 
great-grand-uncle of Sir Walter Scott. The 
resolved to settle their dispute by means of a duel. 
Next morning they fought with swords, according to 
“the fashion of the time.’’ Scott was killed. The 
spot where he fell is still to be seen in the neighbour- 
hood of Selkirk ; and goes by the name of the 
Raeburn Meadow spot. Pringle fled from Scotland 
to Spain, and was long a captive and slave in Algiers. 
Having afterwards amassed a considerable fortune, 
he returned to his native land and purchased the 
estate of Crichtoun. He died in 1751. His eldest 
son, John Pringle of Crichtoun, who married Ann, 
daughter of Robert Rutherfurd of Fairnalie and 
sister of Mrs Cockburn, authoress of the ‘‘ Flowers 
of the Forest,’ continued to be engaged extensivel 
in commercial pursuits, until the house with whic 
he was connected became bankrupt. The conse- 
quence of this was that Pringle had to part with the 
lands of Crichtoun. 


HuMBIE’S Wa’s 
In 1649 Crichtoun Castle became the property of 
Hepburn of Humbie. Then that ruined stronghold 
was not infrequently designated, by the common 
people of the district, ‘‘ Humbie’s Wa’s.”’ 
Hac BRAE AND WITCH-BURNING 


Hag Brae is in the parish of Borthwick. It is 
situate upon the opposite slope of the Tyne Valley 
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from Crichtoun Church. A recent writer affirms 
that “‘ it was the favourite place for the burning of 
Mid-Lothian witches or ‘hags’ for two hundred 
years after the Reformation.’ The place was chosen 
because, “‘ in full view of Crichtoun Collegiate Church, 
so that the expiring hag might, through the flames of 
her pyre, catch sight of the Holy Place whose God 
she had profaned.”” This is wholly unsupported by 
evidence. Hag Brae had no connection whatever 
with the execution of witches. It simply means 
the copsewood brae, from hag, signifying copsewood, 
and brae. | 
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